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Dear Jim: 


= 


This Myrtle Bank is some 
inn, take it from me—a bit of old 
"Lunnon, bah Jove." Palms everywhere, 
and not in tubs either. They almost 
reach in and tickle your face while 
you're spooning your mango in the 
open-air dining room. Don't let any- 
body kid you they haven't any good 


here in Jamaica. And they “On the Century” 


p too. Had a swell drive 
rt Antonio yesterday. An- 
other slick hotel over there —Titch- RecistrATIoNs at the 
field. Welle po, (oti lo rang ‘ori 
going swimmin"' with the wife in this 
nifty pool they've got — outdoors, and | 
it's warm as June. 


hotel Barclay closely follow the arrival of the 
finest trains. Adjacent to Grand Central, not 
far from The Pennsylvania Station, The Bar- 


h i 
Beinhebwayaeirop tHolneTed clay appeals to those who seek exclusiveness 


Fruit Company* a line,.and get the 
dope on their cruises to the Carib- more extended visit. 
bean and West Indies. Best investment 

I Know, and these boys have got the 


only boats. : 
Wick THE 


(*Pier 3, North River, Dept. O, New York, N. ei BR ym \ R C fA Y 
GREAT WHITE FLEET | | 


Three sailings weekly from New York and New Orleans 
Cruises from New York 18 to 22 days— $145. and 


and unostentatious service for overnight or a 


Warren T. Montgomery, Managing Director 


up.— From New Orleans 10 to 16 days—$100. and up. | 111 EAST 4818 STREET 
N.B. Bob is sitting pretty. He up. He may stay on another 
has bought the all-expense week, or he may hop a Great ; 
Jamaica tour from New York— White Fleet liner on the Colom- NEW YORK | 
11 glorious days for $140. and bia or Costa Rica Cruise. i 5 
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“J IKAGA DESU 


a-strong as steel can make them, yet graceful as bamboo 
1es, Japan’s pagodas of the sea are ready to bear you swiftly 
e Empire of the Rising Sun. What more magnificent way of 
ig Ikaga Desu,“ How do you do?”, as you board one of these 
| new motor liners at San Francisco or Los Angeles... Asama 
a, Chichibu Maru, or Tatsuta Maru? Their interiors are 
work of French and English masters. Their menus are as 
rican as the Statue of Liberty itself, even though they are 
¢d with Oriental artistry. No wonder Japan bows confi- 


N-Y-K- LINE 


( Japan Mail ) 


Ae 


Z 
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How do you do? 


dently as she points with pride to such mechanical effi- 
ciency combined with the daintiness of a lacquered fan. 


JAPAN, CHINA, THE PHILIPPINES...STOP-OVER AT HONOLULU 


Movies, gymnasium, nurseries for the youngsters, an 
orchestra that makes your feet do things, and a tiled 
swimming pool of limpid water you can use as a mirror 
before you break its surface with the first dive. First and 
second class, also Cabin and Tourist-cabin. @ We almost 
forgot...In our enthusiasm we almost forgot to remind 
you we’ve other new motor ships...not quite so large 
but just as complete, from Seattle and Vancouver. 
Cabin and Tourist-cabin @ Write Dept. 19 or call at 


2 ff, fy 
Yr Gi Hy " 
WM 


« New York, 25 Broadway, 545 Fifth Avenue 
San Francisco, 551 Market Street « Seattle, 
1404 Fourth Avenue + Chicago, 40 North 
Dearborn Street + Los Angeles, 605 

South Grand Avenue « or Cunard 


Line, General Agents, or at any 


local tourist or steamship agent. 
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DISCOVER 


TRAVEL 


\MERICA’'S OWN tropical paradise 


=~ HAWAII 


WW HERE SPRING with hibiscus 4 


in her hair and laughter on her 
lovely lips, lingers a yecr long... 
sleeping on verdured slopes, 
dancing on the silver strand of 
Waikiki. y 


This winter when shadows are 
long and the spirit restless, 
book passageon a MATSON or 
LASSCO liner to Hawaii. Come 
breast a surf champagned to 
rainbow foam; let a kindly sun 
supplant your pallor with a hue 
of bronze. Vv 


Come to this mid-ocean para- 
dise in the mood that such a 
scene inspires! Yours a ship an 
epicure would praise for its cui- 
sine. .an artist for its charm..a 
dilettante for its luxurious living. 
Choose either San Francisco or 
Los Angeles for your point of 
departure.. for MATSON and 
LASSCO ships sail every few 
days from both these famous 


“MALOLO” BOAT TRAINS 

direct from Eastern points to 

connect with the MALOLO” at 

San Francisco, will again feat- 

ure the winter exodus to Hawaii. 
Vv 


NEW REDUCED FARES 
> > to HONOLULU 


These reductions, approximating ten 
per cent, apply on premium accom- 
modations. 

Vv 


AUSTRALIA and 
NEW ZEALAND 


MATSON service extends be- 
yond Hawaii to Imperial New 
Zealand and Australia by way 
of Samoa and Fiji, over a route 
steeped in unusual interest and 
travel lure. 
Vv 
Details at travel agencies or our offices 


MATSON LINE 


LASSCO LINE 


NewYorkCity Chicago Sanfrancisco 
Los Angeles Seattle Portland 
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NJOY your Bermuda adventure 

at the center of the Islands’ social 
and sporting life. Live amidst the 
beauty of a 15 acre tropical garden 
that is privately yours . 
the brilliant grill. Smart, modern ap- 
pointments and service, private facili- 
ties for every sport. Spacious, taste- 
fully furnished rooms and famed Ber- 
mudiana meals. Fireproof construction 
throughout. Newly decorated and reno- 
vated. Accommodations for 500 guests 
at refreshingly economical rates. 


. . dancing in 


For literature and reservations address 
R. D. Blackman, managing director, 
Hotel Bermudiana, Bermuda; or Fur- 
ness Bermuda Line, 34 Whitehall St., 
or 565 Fifth Ave., New York; or any 
authorized tourist agent. 


mo ite GARDEN OF ALLAA 


de luxe 


GOLDEN STATE 
LIMITED 


. . “ 
“There is no finer train 


to the land of 


AMERICA’S 
FIRST FAMILIES 


ARIZONA + CALIFORNIA 


Ages ago, the chosen home of the Cliff-Dwellers— 
first American families. Today, the favorite play- 
ground of America’s First Families. Most diversi- 
fied resort land—mountain, ranch, desert and 
water sports—in a region steeped in sunshine and 
color. Splendid hotels. 


EVERY TRAVEL LUXURY 
NO EXTRA FARE 


Rock Island-Southern Pacific—low altitude warm 
winter way—through service to Agua Caliente, 
San Diego-Coronado, Los Angeles, Santa Barbara. 
Minimum daylight hours en route—only two days 
Chicago-California — 3 days Coast to Coast. Direct 
main line—shortest and quickest Chicago to 
Phoenix. Only through service route Chicago-El 
Paso-Juarez, Tucson, Chandler, Indio, Palm 
Springs, Agua Caliente. 


Stopover at Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
For further information, write 


L. M. Allen, Vice Pres. and Pass’r Traffic Manager 
Rock Island Lines 
754 La Salle St. Station, Chicago, Ill. 1164-2 


ROCK ISLAND 


THE ROAD OF UNUSUAL SERVICE 


TRAVEL 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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Those who really understand the niceties of ocean 
travel welcome these cruises on the leaders of the 
Lloyd Sabaudo fleet... thesuperb “‘ConteGRANDE”’ 
and ‘‘Conte BIANCAMANO”’. Their regal appoint- 
ments, meticulous personal service and renowned 
cuisine (so very important on a cruise) will attract 


initiated travelers . . . who have learned to select 
their vessel nowadays with an eye to the probable 
passenger list. 


2 CRUISES to the WEST INDIES and SOUTH AMERICA 
16 Days—6 Calls—$215 up. Feb. 3 and 22 

Conte Grande .. . Long daylight calls, thanks to un- 
usual speed at sea. San Juan, La Guaira (port for Caracas), 
Curacao, Colon (Panama Canal), Kingston, then two 
days and nights in Havana! Twelve full days of cruising, 
and nearly always in the Gulf Stream or Caribbean. 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 
34 Days—10 Calls—$575 up. Feb. 25 


Conte Biancamano to ancient Greece, the Holy Land, 
Egypt ... with 44% days at Alexandria for a leisurely 
stay in the timeless land of the Ptolemies! Ten calls in- 
cluding Gibraltar, Rhodes, Italy and the Riviera, with 
optional shore excursions arranged. Second Class de Luxe 
.. . $310 up. Tourist Class... $250 up. 


aa 


ALSO REGULAR DE LUXE CROSSINGS TO 


—— 1 
ITALY se RIVIERA 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Palermo, Naples, Nice, Genoa 


Write for illustrated literature to Llayd Sabaudo, 3 State St., New York, 
or any Authorized Agent. 
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“FACIAL SALON” MARIE EARLE 


For those famous ‘facials’ that erase 
party and birthday lines; new color crea~ 
tions in the choice Marie Earle Cosmetics 
to accompany your Southern and Spring 
clothes ! 

660 Fifth Ave., N Y. 


“APPAREL FOR WOMEN” 
L. P. HOLLANDER CO. 


Known for an undeviating standard of 
Highest Quality and smartness in every 
garment bearing their Label. New York, 
3 East 57th St. Boston, 202 Boylston St- 


“BON VOYAGE BASKETS” 
ALICE H. MARKS 


Food importations for those discerning 
few, artistically arranged in a new and 
varied assortment of blue and yellow bas- 
kets and tins. 

Alice H. Marks, 19 East 52nd St. 


“BOOTMAKER” OLIVER MOORE 
The original Superior Bootmaker; over 
50 years’ custom service to sportsmen of 


note. 
56 West 46th St., N. Y. 


“COUTURIER-MADE COSTUMES” 
MILGRIM 


Fashions adapted to your personal type; 

for formal afternoon, daytime, evening or 
: W. 57th St., N. Y. 

ago Miami Beach Cleveland Detroit 


JIN TING” THE CHERRY TREE 


Patronized extensively by out-of-town 
visitors who are looking for American food 
of the best quality at a reasonable price. 
Dinner 5 P.M. to 8 P.M., 65¢—75¢. Con- 
veniently located. 21 West 45th St. 


“FOOTWEAR FOR WOMEN” DELMAN 


New York’s Smartest Shoe Salon: Cele- 
brated as the Creative Designer of the “En 
Costume” Footwear for Women. 

558 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


“FURS” Cc. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


Acknowledged as New York’s Outstand- 
ing and Authoritative Establishment for 
Reliable Furs. 

126 West 42nd St., N. Y. 


“GIFTS FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD” 
OVINGTON’S 


Our illustrated 1931-82 Gift Folder sent 
upon request. A great selection of unique 
and valuable articles that distinguishes this 
store as the preeminent Gift Shop. 

487 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


“HABIT MAKERS” NARDI 


Long established as Society’s choice for 
Sports Wear and Sports apparel costumes. 
Nardi Co., Inc., 73 W. 47th St., N. Y. 


“HAIR CARE” EUGENE 


The world over it’s “EEugene’”’—the master 
hairdressers use Eugene methods. Write for 
“The Eugene Beauty Book”—Eugene Ltd., 
521 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


“JEWELS” DREICER & CO. INC. 


_ E. J. Case, President. 
Exclusive designs in Diamond, Pearl and 
Precious Stone Jewelry. 


718 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 5th Floor 


“LINENS” 
GRANDE MAISON DE BLANC, INC. 


A name synonymous with the finest in 
Household Linens, Handkerchiefs, Novelties, 
Sports Wear, French Lingerie, Infants’ 
and Children’s Wear, Comfortables and 
Blankets. 538-40 Fifth Ave., N. Y 


“LUGGAGE” ARTHUR GILMORE 


Modern luggage for all occasions and for 
all individual requirements. Remember it’s 
the luggage that marks the traveler. 

16 East 52nd St., N. Y. 
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TRAVEL TOGGERY 


By ALETHA SHOEMAKER 


ITH Spring just around the corner, it is distinctly a 

Oy ce proposition just now to forecast fashions— 

whether it be for the Travelers or for the Stay-at-homes. 

But indicative of prevailing modes and interpretative of the 

newest and smartest 1932 modes, the feminine styles now to be 

seen ‘“en-Transit’”’ on the great ocean liners or at the popular 

Winter Resorts, are perhaps the most authentic index of what 
is correct and fashionable. 


Fortunately, especially for those embarking on a sea-going 
trip, it is apparent that the present every-day “town modes” adapt 
themselves strikingly to shipboard acquirements, consequently no 
unusual costuming is necessary. 


The new lightweight woolen suits and dresses are “just the 
thing”—ideal for Travel wear and Sports wear as well as Town 
wear. In these new Suits and Dresses, many novel themes are 
expressed, but fundamentally one may say that these costumes 
show a strong tendency toward skirts with higher waist lines, 
jackets slightly fitted and frequently with fur collars and cuffs— 
blouses higher necked and with belts and sashes given prominence. 
At any rate be sure that your wardrobe contains at least one of 
those swagger new Outer-Coats: A marvellous display may be 
seen at Jaegers’, 590 Fifth Avenue. They are shown in Camel 
Hair and Tweeds. Here too you can make your selections of 
popular new sweaters, woolen suits and woolen dresses, now so 
much the vogue. 


For deck-promenading, airplane flights, motoring and such, 
you'll find these woolens absolutely indispensable. Nearly all the 
better stores and shops are displaying a special showing of these 
attractive costumes along with other charming Northern Sports 
costumes such as gabardine, ski suits—corduroy suits, chamois 
lined and bellboy suede jackets, lapin lined. 


For the finer and more elaborate outdoor garments, C. C. 
Shayne’s marvellous exhibit of Furs in Sable and Mink are 
incomparable. 


For the Southern Season, always a “season of color; of daring 
and gay imaginative creations” says Delman—America’s fore- 
most shoe bootier; this season, vivid modes will lead again, espe- 
cially in footwear. The brown and white Spectator Sports Shoe 
is still the classic, while following it comes the black and white 
and a newer note is the dark blue and white shoe. For high style 
there are the pastel shoes which are made of kids and suedes. 
A new woven open work material which includes the yellow and 
pink is also very new and very smart. For evening according to 
Mr. H. B. Delman, dyeable sandals are also in vogue. Satins 
and crepes, beach pyjama sandals are also made of tintable fabrics. 
The open-toe is much in vogue in this class. 


Apropos of the recent protest by American women against 
the proposed luxury tax on cosmetics, it is noteworthy that 
abroad or at home the well dressed woman, faultlessly groomed, 
is the rule rather than the exception. Milady, travelling, does 
not forego her beautifying facials. And in this connection, Marie 
Earle provides a dainty and decorative Travelers Kit containing 
a full quota of powders, rouge, lipstick, soap, dusting powder 
and bath perfume—all one can possibly need. 


Of course, in Perfumes, one’s individual taste must always find 
distinctive expression. For this purpose we recommend Prince 
Matchabelli’s world famous perfumes: These give you a selection 
that permits a delicate shading to vary with the occasion or with 
the costume worn. 

For those who are seeking the unusual or the bizarre, in a 
gift, a remembrance or a Trip souvenir—the place to find it is 
Ovington’s—Fifth Avenue at 39th Street, “The Store of a Thou- 
sand Gift Suggestions,” all unique. 


Any Article described on this page, or any merchandise sold 
in the Shops listed, can be obtained through our Personal Shop- 
bing Bureau. 


Also, if you desire any article not listed or mentioned address 
“Travel Shoppers Bureau”, 4 West 16th St., New York. 
We offer this Service without obligation on your part. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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“OLD ENGLISH SILVER” 
CRICHTON & CO. L1 


Rare and Antique Silver and reprodi 
tions can readily be obtained here by th« 
residing in communities distant from N 
York. We maintain a Special Departme 
for Out-of-Town Patrons. 

636 Fifth Ave., at 51st St. 


“OPTICIAN” SCHULTE OPTICAL ( 


411 Fifth Ave. at 38th St., 1296 Bro: 
way, Hotel McAlpin and our new sto 
128 West 42d St. Optometrists offer exar 
nations until 8 P. M. daily. Complete ste 
of Oxfords and Lorgnettes. 
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“ORIENTAL GIFTS” 
ORIENTAL CRAFT SHOPPE, IN 


Our illustrated catalog answers that e 
nal question ‘“‘What shall I Give?” 
pride ourselves on a complete collection 
European and Oriental Gift treasures: 
have absorbed Vantines. 

630 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


“ORIENTAL RUGS” 
M. J. TASHUAIN & € 


Importers: Wholesalers and Retaileé 
Since 1896 the recognized leading Mart 
genuine Oriental Rugs. Specialist in f 
Rug Repairing. New York: 2605 Broadw 
at 98th St.; 524 Lexington Ave. 


“PERFUMES” MATCHABEL 


Prince Matchabelli world famous pt 
fumes, favored by European Royalty 2 
American Aristocracy: At all leading 
partment Stores and Finer Shops. 


“SPORTING GOODS” 
ABERCROMBIE & FITCH 


“The greatest Sporting Goods store 
the World’. Our Luggage Departm 
measures up to the wants of the Season 
Traveler. Our Mail Sales Dept. will subi 
original designs for anything special 
this line. Madison Ave. & 45th St., N. 


“SPORTSWEAR” JAEG! 


The absolute necessity for travel is 1 
warm, light, moisture- and wind-pr 
Camelhair Coat by Jaeger—specialists 
sportswear for men, women and child® 

590 Fifth Ave., New York. 
London New York Boston Philadelpl 


“TABLE DELICACIES” 
MAISON E. H. GLASS IB 


International exhibitors of Imported Ta 
Delicacies of Distinction. “‘Bon Voyag 
Gifts a specialty. Party orders given 
pert attention. 15 East 47th St., N. Y. 


“TAILORS” GEORGE A. BLACKBU! 


595 Fifth Ave. at 48th St. Formerly W 
Brooks Bros., Custom Department; 
Brokaw Bros. as chief designer and styli 
Now making gentlemen’s_ conservat 
smartly made-to-measure clothes. Finest 
tailoring. Prices reasonable. ; 


“TOYS” F. A. O. SCHWA 


New York’s leading shop for T 
Games, Sporting Goods and Books—wl 
it’s fun to shop. Established over 60 yé 

745 Fifth Ave. at 58th St., N. Y. 


“WOMEN’S APPAREL” BR: 
HATTIE CARNE! 


Millinery, Gowns, Furs of smart dist 
tion: A Shop that satisfies. | 
42-46 East 49th St., N. Y. A) 


“YALE PERSONAL LOCK” NIXON 

Compact, pocket size; just the thing — 
the traveler. Individual Safety Lock 
Closets, Dresser Drawers, Desks ani 
doors that open in. Address C. Nixon 
South Norwalk, Conn. 


932 TRAVEL 7 


AVANA 


ALL-EXPENSE 


CRUISES 


9 to 13 DAYS— $95 up 


AIL on the newest, fastest, 
finest ships in exclusive 
Havana service—the turbo- 
electric-liners ‘‘Morro Castle” 
and “Oriente. The sensational 
low rates include first class 
accommodations aboard ship, 
room with bath and meals at 
a fine Havana hotel, and four 
sightseeing trips. 


» + + es 
For Literature and Reservations address General Passenger Dept., Foot of Wall St. 
Uptown Ticket Office, 545 Fifth Ave., New York, or Any Authorized Tourist Agent. 
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The swift and luxurious COLUMBUS, running mate of the world’s 
two fastest liners BREMEN and EUROPA, to the 


CVOCLKONNAMN IG 


‘i Turkey, Spain, Riviera, Africa, Italy, Greece, Egypt, Holy Land 
7 Sailing from New York, January 30. 67 days. 28 ports of call. 
1g Greatly reduced rates, $950 up. 

i 


IWest nde 


fl }San Juan, La Guayra, Curacao, Colon, Kingston, Havana, Nassau 
| Sailing January 9. 18 days. $225 up. 
e 
Three Cruises on the BERLIN, Queen of Lloyd Cabin Liners. 
if January 26, February 13, March 5. 16 to 19 days. $168.50 up 
j e 


Apply 57 Broadway, New York, or your local Agent. 
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SOVIET 
RUSSIA 


Because no country is more 
talked about . because it 
covers one-sixth the earth’s 
surface with a wide range of 
exotic lands and a babel of 
strange tongues great 
rivers, towering mountains, 
limitless steppes and golden 
deserts — 1932 travel plans 
will be incomplete without the 
Soviet Union. . . . The more 
so because no extravagant out- 
lay is necessary: the best for 
twenty dollars a day, in mod- 
erate comfort for ten. Intourist, 
the State Travel Bureau, ar- 
ranges everything: visas, hotels, 
meals, guides, sightseeing, all 
transportation. You may select 
your own routes or join a tour. 
You,may use Intourist guides 
and.interpreters or go it alone. 
Special tours for 1932 include 
icebreaker cruises in the Arctic, 
the Golden Road through old 
Turkestan, Leningrad, Mos- 
cow, the Volga River, over the 
Caucasus and along the new 
Black Sea Riviera. . The 
whole country is open to you, 
from..the, White Sea to the 
Caspian, from the Baltic to 
the Sea of Japan. Write for 
General Booklet B—thirty-six 
pages of pictures, maps and 
travel information—before you 
make your 1932 travel plans. 
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Intourist inc. 


U. S. Representative of the State Travel 
Bureau of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics 


261 FIFTH AVENUE 
NUELW 2 YO oR KeeGtetey. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
30 W. Washington St. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
354 S. Spring St. 


CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
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A TRIO OF ELEPHANTS AT KANDY, CEYLON 
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REGISTERED IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


JANUARY, 1932 


G. Dallas Hanna 


This young walrus caught daydreaming on the rocks at St. George Island is one of the survivors of the large herds that once swam in the 
Alaskan waters. Formerly the walrus was invaluable to the Eskimo, providing him with meat, bone, oil, ivory, leather, and fat. 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST SEAL HERD 


How Milady’s Furs Are Secured—Protecting the Seals of the t: 
Pribilof Islands—Kings of the Herd and Their Harems 


By C. Epwarp CROMPTON 
Formerly Federal Agent, St. George, Pribilof Islands, Alaska 


ce il EALS, seals, thousands of them, bawling, swimming, diving, 
"9m or lying about on the rocks in all manner of graceful poses ; 
| swarthy-skinned Aleut native workmen pulling huge sweeps 

™@ their freight boats go back and forth from shore to steamer, 
in and again through the treacherous surf of an open and rock- 
Bund coast; Arctic foxes too tame to be bothered by one’s pres- 
Bee, and overhead hundreds of thousands of sea birds wheeling 
rough the air and maintaining a constant screeching—these are 

ly a few of the impressions received by those few persons who 
Bve been privileged to visit the Pribilof Islands in Bering Sea. 
[ say “privileged” and it means just that, for these storm-ridden 
sinds of St. Paul and St. George are entirely under government 
‘isdiction and permits signed by the Secretary of Commerce are 
uired of all civilian visitors. This exclusion of tourists is really 


necessary for many reasons but it does seem a pity when there are 
so few spectacular sights of natural wild life left on this over- 
civilized sphere of ours. 

These islands are the home of the greatest fur-seal herd in the 
world, in fact there are only a few small herds to be found any- 
where else. They are the largest source of supply of real genuine 
fur-seal skins. Approximately 50,000 skins have been taken by 
our government during 1931 for the adornment of milady 
throughout the world. These skins are dressed and dyed by 
intricate, expensive, and secret processes and are later sold to the 
trade at auction for the account of the U. S. Treasury. Every 
skin taken is carefully authenticated and stamped with the Gov- 
ernment seal. Any skins not properly marked are contraband. 

There are, of course, some skins constantly coming from other 
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parts of the world and 
some of these reach 
American hands in 
one way or another 
and would not be so 
marked. In most 
cases these other skins 
are dyed and _ proc- 
essed by less skilful 
hands, so the United 
States Government 
mark becomes a brand 
of quality as well as 
identification. There 
is no such thing as 
“near-seal” any more 
than there is such a 
thing as near-beer; it 
just isn’t! Hudson 
seal is dyed muskrat, 
carefully selected and 
matched—it is a beau- 
tiful product without 
a doubt—but it is not 
seal ! 

Only government 
vessels, busy supply 
ships or trim Coast 
Guard cutters stop at these bleak cliff-bound islands. There is 
no harbor; there are no docks. Every pound of freight, includ- 
ing large quantities of coal must be lightered from vessels at 
anchor off the open coast. Landing conditions are subject to 

ge without notice if the wind shifts—and it is a part of the 

.d noted for shifty winds! Abrupt rock cliffs gird both islands 

landing is better not attempted except at certain designated 
points. 

The winters are:long and lonely ones to the small personnel on 
these stations. In the late fall the seals and birds leave, the drift 
ice comes down from the north and everything is cold, still and 
white. With a rush the spring arrives, bringing the first seals and 
the chittering sea birds; grass and flowers push right up through 
the lingering snow crusts and all is teeming with busy life once 
more. The arrival of the first vessel with mail is the greatest 


ON THE HIGH CLIFFS 


The cliffs and rocks along the shores of the Pribilof Islands in Bering Sea are the nesting 

ground of countless numbers of sea birds of many species. Among the thousands of birds 

that come north on the arrival of spring are gulls, guillemots, and parroquet auklets. A group 
of the latter is seen in this picture taken on St. George Island. 
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event of all, howeve 
I went six mont 
without mail on S$ 
George one winte 
and I chased alon 
the beach after thi 
first mail boat like a 
excited kid followin 
the drum major in 
parade! In later year 
an irregular winte 
mail service has bee 
maintained from Ur 
alaska: by the U.@ 
Fisheries’ power boa 
if, when, and as ic 
and weather cond 
tions permit. TE 
Navy  Departmert 
also maintains a pov 
erful commercial rf 
dio station at St. Pat 
Island. 

Two questions at 
invariably asked hb 
new arrivals at th 
islands. First, the 
want to know whet 
the seals go in the winter and second (in an argumentative tone 
they wish to determine how the government can claim to be pré 
tecting the seals and at the same time be engaged in taking the 
skins on a large commercial basis. 

The seals cruise southward down the Pacific Coast as far a 
Monterey, possibly farther, taking their six months’ old youngster 
with them, and return in the early spring. The most remarkabl 
part of it is that they do not touch land anywhere during th 
entire time, nor are they known to ever go ashore at any tim 
during their lives except at these two little islands in Bering Se 
The time spent at sea each year ranges from five to six month 
Why they do not use the Farallones instead of going away uw 
there is something for the San Francisco Chamber of Comment 
to worry about. 

The question about protection is readily answered. An adu 


A BULL SURROUNDED BY HIS HAREM r 


The adult male seal takes unto himself a harem of from five to fifty females, depending upon his pugilistic abilities in disposing of competitors. 
early April to the latter part of July, the belligerent master of the harem maintains his supremacy without rest, food, or drink. He is constantly on guard to | 


keep his household intact and to defend himself against the attacks of the “ 


From | 


idle bulls” who are always waiting for signs of weakness in the older males. 
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ule seal takes unto himself a harem of from five to fifty females, 
pending somewhat on his sex appeal and his pugilistic abilities 
disposing of competitors. As the sexes are born in equal num- 
i's, it is at once apparent that the killing of surplus young males 
r their skins cannot in any way affect the growth of the herd 
a whole. Seal “census” figures and mortality tables further 
lp in not only determining the number of skins which may be 
ately taken each season but also in the added safety factor of 
serving a liberal number of young males annually (by marking) 
| r future breeding stock. The females are not killed as their 
lue for future production far exceeds the value of the skin. It 
s been definitely established 
at the cow fur-seal will bear 
lung for as many as seven- 
en successive seasons, 
/pugh the average is probably 
‘#osiderably less than that. 
The family life of the seal 
ony on the _ breeding 
unds, or “rookeries,” is ex- 
mely interesting in that it is 
erned by certain rules 
hich all seem to accept. Just 
and from the rookery there 
Pyan area known as the haul- 
) ground ; this space is occu- 
pd entirely by those seals 
Ming no active part in the 
iting. On _ the hauling 
ound will be found very 
jo"lung cows, immature bulls, 


ud great numbers of young 
pe 


BLUE FOXES 


The blue foxes on the Pribilof Islands are inquisitive and quite tame. 
These youngsters, who have come to watch some building operations, 
are in prime fur. 


IN THE WORLD’S GREATEST FUR-SEAL ROOKERY 


i During the breeding season the seal rookeries that extend along the water’s edge are almost solid with seals. This is absolutely inviolable ground into 
which neither man nor beast dares venture, for the belligerent bulls will defend their families with their lives. The success of the government’s pro- 
tective policy toward the seals of the Pribilof Islands is indicated by their number which has increased from 200,000 to over a million since 1911. 


males; this latter class forms the group from which commercial 
sealskins are secured and they are known as Bachelors. The fact 
that they segregate themselves as mentioned above makes it 
possible for the sealers to round them up for sorting without in 
any way disturbing the breeding ground proper. 

The rookery itself is usually along the water’s edge and con- 
sists of densely massed harems, each governed by a mature bull. 
Each of these belligerent gentlemen knows just who belongs in 
his family. At the same time he is not over-particular about 
accepting a few additions to his harem, not even questioning 
whence the ladies have come. This area is literally solid with 
seals and it is absolutely im- 
violable ground. Neither man 
nor beast may venture into 
that part of the rookery dur- 
ing the breeding season. 
Along the inshore fringe of 
this ground are a few reserved 
seats which are occupied by 
the maturing males who are 
not quite old enough to run a 
household of their own. These 
animals are known as “idle 
bulls” and in most cases they 
just watch and wait for signs 
of weakness in the older 
males, when they may wage 
war to determine whether age 
must give way to youth. Do 
not suppose for a moment that 
these idle bulls may go back 
and forth from the sea by 
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YOUNG SEALS PLAYING IN THE SURF 


Before the seals set out for their Fall hegira to the south the youngsters are given a thorough training in heavy surf that breaks on the rocky coast of 
the island. During the winter the seals cruise southward as far as Monterey, California, taking their six months’ young with them. The seals never touch 
land during the entire trip. The two little islands in the Bering Sea are the only places they go ashore during their entire lives. 


passing through the breeding ground. This ground is sacred and 


they know it. They proceed around the ends of the rookery or 
else use a passageway often left open as a gateway to and from 
the hauling ground. 

The close of the breeding season marks the end of any attempt 
at discipline. A general mingling of all classes follows and this is 
one reason why the commercial sealing season is so short and 
intensive; the work must be done while the animals voluntarily 
maintain their own segregation rules. When this breaking up of 
households occurs the spent bulls retire to remote corners of the 


A NATIVE SEALER 


Dressed in his parka, or raincoat, made of the intestines of 
the sea-lion, this native sealer is standing by the ruins of one 
of the sod huts used during the Russian occupation. Today 


covering. 
the sealers live in frame or concrete dwellings. 


hauling grounds or a sandy strip of beach to catch up on theif 
lost sleep. Here I must give you an astounding fact: from early 
April to the latter part of July the mature seal bull maintains his 
watch at his harem location without rest, food or drink! Surely, 
this is an endurance test extreme! In the spring the animals aré 
so fat that they “quake like a bowl full of jelly” to quote the old 
rhyme about Saint Nick. When the season is over they are thif 
to the point of emaciation and usually covered with wounds from 
fighting. Needless to say, their sleep is one of utter exhaustion 
and no ordinary disturbance will waken them. One of the pe 


LAUNCHING A FREIGHT BOAT 4 


The bidarrah, or native type of freight boat, is built of a lashed framework covered — 
with heavy oiled canvas. 


In this picture the ribs may easily be seen through the 


When these boats are properly loaded they are admirably adapted to the 


rough Alaskan seas. 
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‘kes on a new hand at the islands is to await his report sometime 
late July or early August of “a dead bull on the hauling 
‘ound.” When this information is given he is always impressed 
ith the value of the skin and urged to take a skinner with him 
id retrieve it. His consternation on prodding this “dead” animal 
ith a knife can be better imagined than told. 
In my opinion the cow fur-seal is the most graceful living crea- 
re; she is never awkward. Whether swimming on or beneath 
te surface, perched upon a rock with nose elevated, sleeping 
}tween jagged boulders or on a bit of smooth sand beach, she 
the very embodiment of poise and grace. 
It is appropriate to mention at this point that the fur-seal is not 
e one so often seen in shows and circus rings. The relationship is 
yse and in general appearance the two animals are very similar 
it the trained “seal” is in reality a sea-lion and is not furred. 
ie fur-seal has never done well in captivity. 
A few words devoted to the taking and handling of the seal- 
ins will doubtless be of interest. This is done with a maximum 
& simplicity and dispatch. 
ie bachelors are rounded up 
the hauling ground in the 
e evening or very early 
orning before the killing 
ad are herded along to 
e selected spot. After 
-@reful sorting the undesir- 
: le or reserved animals 
2 permitted to return to 
2 sea. Immediately after 
moval the skin is laid 
fish-side down on the wet 
ass to cool. The skin 
rms an oval with two round 
les at the shoulders where 
'@> flippers have been pulled 
‘flough. After the killing is 
acluded the skins are taken 
'@ the salt houses where they 
‘@> inspected for faulty work, 
1 @lied a second time, and salted 
if] kenches. After from three 
i five days they are removed 
ti@d packed in tiers or “books” 
mith a lighter salting 
‘@i there they re- 
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main until shipment. A few days prior to shipping, they are 
wrapped in tight bundles (each skin making a separate bundle) 
and packed tightly in casks; in this way they make the long trip 
south, arriving at the dressing and dyeing plant in rail refrigerator 
cars. After much processing and handling the finished dyed skins 
are graded in lots and sold to the trade at auction. 

These barren little islands, fog-shrouded and in a forbidding 
sea, have an exceedingly interesting history as a prelude to their 
present importance as a source of revenue. Going away back to 
Peter the Great we find that monarch authorizing and financing 
the first expedition of Vitus Bering to cross Siberia, build vessels 
and explore the Sea of Okhotsk and investigate the shores of a 
“mysterious land’’ said to lie to the eastward. Peter died very 
soon after the start, however, and the work continued under the 
direction of the Empress Elizabeth. There were no maps, nothing 
to guide these brave men into the new land except the conflicting 
rumors which had filtered to the capital with the fur trade. Some 
had just begun to suspect that this distant shore might be the 
western extremity of the continent claimed for Spain by Colum- 
bus, which it was. 

The shipwreck and death of Vitus Bering on the Commander 
Islands surrounded by the icy waters of the sea now bearing his 
name, is a story unto itself. Let it suffice to say that Bering’s 
cruise into the Gulf of Alaska was a most dreary one. He was 
beset by stubborn and violent winds, short of water and food, and 
the crew was more dead than alive when the vessel struck. The 
marvelous diary of George Wilhelm Stellar, the German natural- 
ist accompanying Bering’s party, provides a narrative more dra- 
matic than any fiction ever written. 

Following the return of the survivors to Petropavlovsk (almost 
two years after their start) a host of fur-traders hastened to 
outfit themselves for the journey westward, each anxious to 
be the first to gather the wealth of fur reported to be 
awaiting them. Sea-otters, foxes, fur-seals! Countless 
thousands of them! Aleutian natives ready to bar- 
ter a fortune in fur for a bauble of glass. These 
were the substance of the glamorous prospects 
which lured many adventurers none too scrupu- 
lous, to join the westward dash. 

During the years immediately following 
1745 this rush of traders was under- 
way. In 1765 we find a more or 
less respectable post estab- 
lished at Unalaska, just 

west of Unimak Pass 

the natural entrance 
» . (Continued on page 48) 


DEFIANT 
POTENTATE 


The bull-seal is a 
grotesque symbol of 
masculine vanity and 
truculence. Like an 
Oriental potentate, 
he watches, his ha- 
rem with a jealous 
and terrible eye and 
his body is covered 
with the scars of 
conflict. For nearly 
three months he 
keeps his tireless 
vigil over his fe- 
males, and when the 
breeding season is 
over he retires, an 
emaciated and ex- 
hausted hero, to 
sleep a just sleep 
that lasts for weeks. 
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Women are scarcely less enthusiastic in their devotion to winter sports than men. 
prove their skill in skiing, ski-joring, skating, tobogganing and other Alpine sports. 
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BOUND FOR THE SKIING FIELDS 
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In the region of Garmisch-Partenkirchen scores of women and girls 


WINTER SPORTS IN THE BAVARIAN ALPS 


AVARIA stands for many things, chief among which are 
romanticism, good-nature and good fellowship. There is a 
certain brittle, bright-light kind of gayety to be had in the 


Nollendorf and Kurfuresten- 
dam sections of Berlin, but the 
Berliners—winter and summer 
—migrate to Bayern to have 
their healthy recreation. 

While they all may consider 
themselves Echt Deutschers and 
in concert together sing “Die 
Wacht am Rhein’ until the 
welkin rings, never for a single 
moment—even were it possible 
—would the Bavarians permit 
themselves to be mis-called 
Prussians, or vice versa. There 
is a ponderous amount of this 
classifying of Who One Is and 
Where I Hail From in Ger- 
many. They call each other 


names, on occasion. To the 
Prussian, for example, the 
Bayrischer has always been 


something of a clown and a 
yokel. And wherever you find 
large numbers of Prussians or 
North Germans gathered to- 
gether, you will also find a bier 
keller in the neighborhood 


Mountain Holidays with King Frost—Garmisch-Partenkirchen in 


Mid-Winter—Sleighing in a Mountain Fairyland 


By Henry ALBERT PHILLIPS 
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GARMISCH UNDER SNOW 


Winter transforms the beautiful old houses of Garmisch with. a mantle 

of snow. Along with its twin village of Partenkirchen, Garmisch is 

one of the most popular meeting-places for Alpine sportsmen in the 
‘Bavarian Alps. 


stocked with Bavarian beer—Hofbrau, Hackerbrau, Kochelbrat 
Loewenbrau, Paulanerbrau, Franciskanerbrau, Spatenbrau, Bue' 
gerbrau, just to mention a few of them—and an “oom-pah”’ bras 


band of Bayrischers all dresse 
up like valentines, playing 
court fools to the regal Prus 
sians, who just sit and look ¢ 
them and their antics, while tk 
tears of laughter roll down int 
their steins of amber nectar. — 
And like the “little fleas wk 
had lesser fleas on their bach 
to bite ’em—and so, ad infi 
tum,” so the Bavarians in tut 
have elected the people of tl 
Dachau country to be their et 
tertaining yokels. If you wi 
take the trouble to drop in 
“Am Platzl” (On the Squat 
literally) in the center of Mt 
nich, the Capital of Bavaria, af 
night of the year you will 
it filled with Muenchners roa 
ing and rolling with laught 
over the cavortings and bat 
music of a side-splitting con 
pany of Dachauers, clownif 
for all they are worth from 
little stage set up at one end ¢ 
the enormous beer hall. 


~~ 


he real playground of Ba- 
dia, however, lies just south 
f#¥Munich. After a regaling 
vig refreshing night spent in 
h@Beer Capital, we don our 
\fine clothes and manner and 
ui on into one of the most 
Gheously picturesque regions 
nie world, I repeat, winter or 
ulmer. 

remember pushing down 
ug of Munich with a gay 
hBag of extra-Bavarians to 
rgy the National Ski Meet 
dj annually at Garmisch- 
’dienkirchen. Within a_half- 
oO our train was ringing with 
h@pld stein songs of pre-War 
ay To me these songs struck 

Helancholy note, for I had 
e@l them sung in other days 

@ittle arrogantly sometimes, 
ui}hen the Germans were not 
higshattered, disillusioned peo- 
lagOur German holiday-seek- 
rgjad dressed for the occasion 
villa vengeance. They always 


on addition to the correct habit, most of them had brought a 
ulfng rucksack equiped with an aluminum kit, a climbing rope, 
nf#penstock and an ice ax. Together with their skis, carried at 
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e capital of German winter sports is magnificently situated in a valley rimmed with superb mountains. 
brmisch-Partenkirchen is one of the favorite Bavarian resorts. 
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ON FLYING SKIS 


Nerve, skill and grace are indispensable in the thrilling sport of ski- 
jumping. The jumper shoots off the incline like a projectile, describes 
a beautiful curve in the air, and lands far below at cannon-ball speed. 


THE TWIN VILLAGES OF GARMISCH-PARTENKIRCHEN 


In winter a fairyland, in summer a paradise, 
About a century ago Partenkirchen was swept by fire, but the chalets with their glowing 
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various angles that threatened 
every other person’s sight, 
limb and life, and with their 
two ski sticks, cach sportsman 
took up two-and-a-half times 
the cubic area of an ordinary 
traveler. 

We speed by the Starnberger 
See where the Mad King Lud- 
wig met his fateful end in the 
middle of the lake and pause a 
few moments at the junction 
where we had changed on a 
summer’s day to take the tiny 
train to Oberammergau and the 
Passion Play. Suddenly the 
broad plains have sprung up 
into the foothills of the Ba- 
varian Alps and we are winding 
our way among them, happy to 
find the light snow of the north 
becomes deep drifts, the white 
wilderness broken only by the 
deep green tannenbaum forests 
festooned with a mantle of 
snow. 

Barely are we settled back to 


enjoy the Alpine snow scene when we arrive at Garmisch-Parten- 
kirchen, the Sport Capital of Southern Bavaria. Within an hour 
I had joined the throng on the way out to the ski-field where 
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frescoes which have taken the place of the old houses are among the most picturesque in the Bavarian Alps. 
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checking and double-checking every operation. In one 
of these little stands two judges checked and double 
checked the number of the contestant; in the other hi 
poise and posture at the finish was meticulou 
recorded. The actual distance of the leap, from 
point of taking the air to the exact spot of landi 
was recorded by a swarm of judges. . 

The grandstands on either side of the course wet 
a series of rustic platforms trimmed with evergre 
and the national flag, beginning just below the spring 
ing platform. The Sportsmeister, or Announcer, he 
his own little forum. When he appeared it was 4% 
signal for prolonged cheering, which ceased thi 
second he raised his hand for silence. The Germa 
people still continue to react with mechanical pre 
cision at the upraised hand of Authority. Through 
megaphone the Master of Ceremonies delivered 
brief address of solemnization, received with the cus 
tomary “Hoch! Hoch! Hoch!” of the assemblag 
Nothing can proceed properly until this little forma 
ity turns over the fly-wheel. “Wir haben mit Ui 
Heute—” Then follow the names of the contestant 
who appear on the platform and receive their @ 
comiums of cheers from their followers. Several tin 
the Meister has to glower at the murmuring crowd 
and tell them there is too much noise for him to™ 
heard properly, at which we grin sheepishly at eath 
other and subside into silence. ‘Today, we shall 
break all the records of Partenkirchen, of Bavaria, 
Germany, of the world!” he concludes. 

At last we are ready. There is a crack of a pist 
Absolute silence falls. A figure flashes into sig 
above the jump and then shoots like an arrow 
into space, standing there seemingly for a full seco 
and then describing a graceful arc as though he w 
sliding over an aerial cataract. The art of landing 
greater than that of the power of leaping. In all i 
realm of sports there is nothing more beautiful 
harmonious grace of the skier as he descends, la 
and glides on without vibration or diminished spé 

But all contestants that day did not land so grat 
fully. A large percentage landed and went catapult 
down the hill amidst clouds of snow. One poor 1 
low must have slipped sidewise as he took off. W 
could see him like a bird with a broken wing® 
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WINTER’S JEWELS mid-air come hurtling to the ground. We knew 
was lost before he touched the snow. His legs beca 


Hung with white lace and silhouetted against a mountain background, this tree is one 


of the many miracles created by frost and snow in the Bavarian Alps. At no other time tangled, the skis split as though they were ma 
are the valleys, lakes and mountains more impressive than in mid-winter. sticks, there was a terrible twisting, his body leaj 
in the air... . A half-dozen men rushed up 


local, provincial and national championships were to be contested 
today and tomorrow. The snow was so deep that all travelers had 
to traverse the narrow furrows to right or left, depending on 
the direction. As far as I could see out across the snow fields and 
up the side of the mountain was a continuous file of men, women 
and children on skis or in sleighs. 

It was a brave sight, made more colorful by the hundreds of 
Bavarians in their native costume who had joined the throng of 
sport-togged strangers. The smartly dressed women from the 
north wore long, tight, blue or water-proof material trousers; 
others short plaid breeches. The native women were arrayed in 
their Saints’ Day best, quaint “sailor” hats of beaver with gold 
tassels like those on officers’ dress swords, and solid gold braid 
beneath the brim. The men of this section wear a flat-crowned 
hat with a deeply curled brim and a long turkey’s feather thrust 
in the back; a few others wore little green Robin Hood hats. 

When we arrived not less than five thousand people had already 
gathered and perfectly fenced off the course as far as I could see 
up the mountain. The course proper was less than a mile in length, 
beginning at the top of the mountain at a point which I could 
not see. I could only see the jumping-off platform at the steepest : So a 
part of the run. It was painted and decorated in blue and white, German Tourist Injormatiou © 


the ambulanc 


the colors of the local Sports Club. The field was gaily outlined READY FOR A RUN 7 
with the flying banners of all the competing clubs. My man secured That skiing is one of the most exhilarating of outdoor sports is obvious i 
a place along the level space near the two opposite stands where from the expressions of this quintet of girls. They are ready for a tripl 


“ce 


the contestants “finished.””’ There was no end of system” in over the hills near Garmisch-Partenkirchen. 


2.2 


HW. trice they were all trotting off the field to the 
pital. 
fter the meet I repaired to the Casino, which is 
art of the Partenkirchener Hof. A famous Jazz 
d (pronounced Yahtz-bahnt) had been imported 
“0 Berlin. They had a light in the bass drum and 
igleader did all the customary Harlem Negro stunts 
Wich he confided to me he had learned in Vienna). 
ire would be a dance and then a Mammy song and 
e solo Charleston stuff, in Negro dialect plus 
Bssian dialectic English. The man with the “traps” 
ed in and I saw clearly what a Negro might come 
wad he been born in Berlin. The audience halted 
- kaffee klatch and set down their glasses of beer 
mroared. I roared too, because I had never seen 
hing so good. 
his kaffee stunde between five and seven was evi- 
aly considered a sport event too, for no one had 
@ght of changing his costume. What all those 
nail Alpine boots did to the floor as their owners 
ed the fox-trot under the spell of crooned 
amy songs and American jazz was, after all, the 
ager’s business. And as he stood at recurrent 
vals draped in the doorway resplendent in plus- 
Hs and Scotch tassels, smiling, he must have been 
sed over the way things were going on. 
there were echt Bavarians among us, as the row 
‘reen hats on the wall indicated, with turkey’s 
ners and chamois beards stuck in them. One of 
| was even more colorful than the others by reason 
ne China blue undies that replaced the usual bare 
s between his half hose and short leather breeches. 
ral northern Fretherrs were particularly amused, 
fg their monocles and focusing his underwear 
y time he appeared on the floor with his golden- 
‘d schatz and her voluminous and long em- 
lered skirts. 
re kaffee party continued until seven o’clock, 
1 the proprietor himself formally announced that 
Mer was being served in the dining-room. It took 
than five minutes to clear the room. 
went to bed early after dinner, ordering a sleigh 
if at the door for me at eight o’clock the following 
ing. I had eagerly anticipated this winter ride 
igh the Bavarian Alps, and the next day a huge 
ai drawn by two big horses was waiting for me. 
ant smiling driver stood by, whip in hand. He 
Gd like a Russian of the ancien régime with his 
d fur hat, his fur gloves and coat. I was tucked 
‘@nest of straw and no less than seven heavy cover- 
Gheaped upon me. Mein host waved “Auf wieder- 
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GOING AT TOP SPEED 


}-joring is one of the most exciting winter sports. 
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AIRPLANE VERSUS MOTOR CAR 


in the Bavarian Alps the motorist is handicapped by an icy track. There seems to be 


1 Races between airplanes and automobiles have been held before, but in this contest 
: 


# 


It takes an expert 
to ride a pair of skis behind a horse going at full speed. 


no question as to which will be the victor. 


sehen!”, the porter called “Gruss Gott!” and we went jingling 
down Hauptstrasse, the cynosure of all eyes, the driver sitting up 
proudly and looking with a frown straight ahead, his whip 
regally balanced on his right knee. 

We dashed briskly down the hill, past the painted church and 
over the bridge. Just the right touch was given by the chimney 
sweep coming into town on his daily rounds, dressed in his tradi- 
tional knitted suit and hat, his brushes and wires and ladder over 
his shoulder. Now into the open country with breath-taking 
heights on every side. The Zugspitze, Germany’s highest moun- 
tain, is plainly visible, together with the marvelous mountain- 
leaping railway by means of which you can scale every one of 
those crags, landing atop the Zugspitze itself at a snug hotel. After 
stopping the night, you can slide down the other side in a swinging 
basket that lands you into Austria! I have taken the trip and 
reckon it among the Twenty World Thrills. 

But today I am out in search of beauty without adventure. I 
found it first in the Partnach Klamm, just outside of Parten- 
kirchen. The Klamm is a mighty cleft, or gorge, where the 
granite mountain has been rent in twain. It is one of the great 
freaks of nature—like El Chorro, in Spain—as though Atlas had 
escaped and thrown the earth from his back, breaking it in two. 
In the winter it is gorgeous, like the slender nave of some mighty 
gothic cathedral of white marble where it is glazed with ice that 
hangs down in pillars, ribs and groins of pointed stalactites. 

(Continued on page 53) 
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HAVEN OF PEACE AND FRAGRANCE 


Luxuriant foliage, the cool music of flowing water, and the fragrance and color of flowers provide the air of perfect serenity that characterizes th 


Moorish garden. 


In the dry and sultry climate of Tunisia, Morocco, and Algeria gardens offer an indispensable haven of rest and relaxation. 


THE GARDENS OF BARBARY 


Flowers and Arab Life—Luxuriant Gardens of North Africa 


By Lucy EmBury 


Moor tucks hyacinths under his turban—love of flowers, it 

would seem, is linked to no special person, period or place. 
The Arab is indifferent, and on occasion even cruel, to his donkeys, 
dogs, wives, and daughters (set down in the order of importance ). 
It therefore seemed odd to discover that he was so compassionate 
of flowers. I saw babies with live flies rimming sore eyes, but I 
remember never a blossom lying in the dust! 

The flower stalls of the Avenue Jules Ferry in Tunis are lovely 
as those on the steps of the Piazza di Spagna which nobody who 
visits the Eternal City ever overlooks or forgets. In February, 
when we were at Tunis, it was the beginning of Ramadan, the 
Moslem Lent, during which the true believers fast all day and 
feast all night—the streets were full of strolling folk and the 
sound of bells (like our almost forgotten sleigh-bells, worn by 
these horses all year) that make the air of Tunis perpetually gay. 
Opposite the hotel, one afternoon, a youth wandered up and down, 
an olive-skinned youth with sprays of narcissus—the very fra- 


O) Neo: WILDE wore a lily in his lapel and the modern 


grant, double, golden-centered variety—fastened to the edge 0 
chéchia (the local variety of fez), dangling, and no doubt tick 
his left ear. He carried also a bunch in his hand, sniffed 
sauntered, stopped to break off sprigs for two small boys 
followed. 

The old verses of Mahomet flashed ‘to mind, took on fresh 
stronger significance: “If I had but two loaves of bread, I 
sell one and buy hyacinths to feed my soul.” 

A few days later at Sfax, many kilometers down the coast 
proverb reiterated itself because of its truth. We were pti 
a way through the souks of the native quarter, wishing for a B 
of parfum du Bey to scatter and stifle’ the intolerable st 
when we came upon the “baker”! A black-faced Soudanes 
was, heavy of lip and jowl, and he sat behind his iron caul 
cross-legged like a heathen god. He was peering into the bub 
depths, spearing bright orange pretzels on an iron trident. Ty 
beneath his rolled, brilliant turban brim dropped an apple bt 
bearing three blighted green fruits, a trio of leaves, flanking 


\OWERING BOUGAINVILLEA 


ound wall seats of gleaming vari- 
ored tiles, masses of purple bou- 
nvillea flower in rich profusion. 
e use of tiles in which the Arab 
hitects are so skilful gives special 
lliance to the gardens of North 
rica. In scores of intricate pat- 
ns, tiles are used to adorn foun- 
ns and walls and to pave the 
patios and shaded walks. 


A SHEIK’S GARDEN 


ly the wealthiest of Arabs can 
rd the luxury of large basins of 
er. Formerly the water for gar- 
is was supplied from deep wells 
und which a patient, blindfolded 
ikey walked, turning an ancient 
erwheel whose buckets emptied 
» channels feeding the whole gar- 
. Though this method is still 
d, these clumsy waterwheels are 
vadays less common in North 
‘ica, having yielded to more mod- 
methods of irrigation. Such a 
re basin of water as that shown in 
the lower picture is unusual. 
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on either side a spray of pink- 
flowering almond, a sprig of 
golden narcissus. 

In spite of ourselves we 
stopped and stared. You 
can’t criticize the Orient (to 
which somehow all North 
Africa*seems to belong), you 
can only gasp and marvel at 
its ways—dubious, devious 
ways difficult for our forth- 
right minds to follow—intri- 
cately threading squalor and 
beauty, barbarism and _ senti- 
ment. Not surprising then to 
find even the shafts and bodies 
of common carts covered with 
flower patterns, the same daisy 
motif which winds backward 
through the centuries to reap- 
pear on old Persian parch- 
ments, Korean potteries, and 
pavements of colonial Rome 
—for once upon a time Tu- 
nisia, Algeria, and Morocco 
felt the iron clutch of Cesar. 

As a matter of fact, the 
Romans “did in Africa two 
thousand years ago what we 
are doing today in New Mex- 


ico and Arizona, transforming deserts into gardens by the miracle 
of water—that remarkable system of conduits and aqueducts 
whose mammoth arches still march across the Carthaginian plain.” 


THE SHADE OF THE PATIO 


An outgrowth of religious and climatic necessity, the patio is ideal for 

peace and the seclusion of the Arab’s jealously guarded women. For 

hundreds of years the Arab patio has been imitated in Spain, in South 
and Central America, and in many sections of our own country. 


BENEATH MOORISH BATTLEMENTS 


JANUAR} 


Nor were the earlier Ara 
idle—one of the things whie 
most impressed me on ot 
visit to Kairouan (Nog 
Africa’s “holy city”) was f 
superb circular basin bt 
about 821 a.v. by the Agh 
bite dynasty. Its diameter 
one hundred and twenty- 
meters and, after all th 
centuries, it still functie 
and supplies water to thir 
surrounding territory. 
Since the Arabs swept 
successive waves throw 
northern Africa, establishec 
considerable splendor in M 
rocco, and set their seal up 
Spain, it is not astonishing 
discover a similarity in 1 
gardens of these countfi 
The patio of Spain is an o} 
growth of religious as well 
climatic necessity, an echo a 
reminder of epochs wh 
Moors were masters. M 
hammedans do not favor w 
dows, they give the world | 
good a chance; yet the wom 
folk must have air, so hou 


are built round an inner, open court where wives may wander 
will and remain unseen. Toward dusk the flat, balustraded rot 
(Continued on page 57) 


“If I had but two loaves of bread, I would sell one and buy hyacinths to feed my soul.” These words of the prophet express an attitude toward flowers 
that is still reflected in all parts of North Africa from old gardens of the Almohades in Marrakesh to the beautiful grounds of the Bey’s Palace at Tunis. 


All Arabs, from the richest sheiks to the humblest burden-bearers, cherish flowers. 


BE: 
N THE WOMEN’S QUARTER 


i the sheltered patio of the Arab 
yuse the women may wander at 
ill and remain unseen. For the 
ost part, despite the beauty of 
2x surroundings, the life of the 
ealthy Arab woman is monoto- 
pus. Except for rejoicings over 
rths and marriages and occa- 
onal Mohammedan festivals, 
e has few amusements. Men 
itertain their friends alone, seek 
eir own amusements and gen- 
ally leave the women to their 
own devices. 


HROUGH TILED ARCADES 


r the adornment of arcades, 
urtyards, and galleries the 
rab has combined brilliantly 
lored tiles in hundreds of beau- 
ful patterns. The most sump- 
jous adornments are found in 
je old palaces, the mosques, the 
jedersas and in some of the 
mes of the wealthy. In this 
‘ew of a particularly fine patio. 
‘ol arcades tinted mauve and 
(rquoise and tiled walks enhance 


| the beauty of the gardens. 
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THE DANISH HOUSE OF PARLIAMENT 
Since 1918, the Parliament, the Supreme Court and the Foreign Office have occupied the former Royal Palace, originally built in the eighteenth centui y 


by Christian VI. 


It was in this section of the city—the so-called Palace Island—that the original foundations of Copenhagen were laid in 1168. At 


the right of the palace is the Thorvaldsen Museum, and along the quay may be seen some of the picturesque buildings of the seventeenth century. 


COPENHAGEN—CITY OF SERENITY 


A Metropolis that Knows the Art of Living—Discovering 


Copenhagen’s Charms 


By Grace ISABEL COLBRON 


Still is, in spite of 
boom years just past. 

When one came to Copenhagen during the first part of this 
century, the city met one calmly, pleasantly, caring little for great 
streams of noisy traffic, giving frankly whatever she was or had, 
waiting to be taken at her own valuation. There was dignity in 
the attitude, even though hurrying globe-trotters might dismiss 
the place with a shrugged “provincial hole!” But it paid to get 
at the heart of her then, and when you did you were her lover 
evermore. When I left for a glimpse of Stockholm’s showy 
beauty, of Christiania’s urban insignificance ennobled by great 
clustering peaks and the famous fjord, I returned to Copenhagen 
with a surge of affection that surprised me. 

_ The town went calmly on its way, dreaming while growing in 
inner strength and sanity. 


OVABLE and livable, the city always was. 


Then came the test. Europe went mad, civilization blew 
the world rocked. Denmark withstood the shock. The li 
country, not the size of New York State, found itself able to f 
not only itself but half of Europe besides. Copenhagen, a ql 
provincial town, became a cosmopolitan center overnight, a gé 
way of communication amid barricades of hate. Both town % 
country kept their heads. 

Copenhagen kept its charm, its lovable qualities. It is 
livable than ever now that it has settled down after the shock 
the boom years, pleased at its new importance but on the wh 
not striving after fads or fashions that would not set well o 
neat, trig prettiness. Shiningly clean, with comfortable mode 
ized houses, cosmopolitan hotels, restaurants offering food | 
would be hard to excel, fine shops, museums that set a standé 
schools the rest of the world is now beginning to study—thal 


enhagen today. The city is modern in the best sense. 
jut still there lingers an individual charm about the city, some- 
entirely its own, something the sudden growth has not 
erated. There are unexpected corners of old-time pictur- 
leness. One sits, for instance, amid a cosmopolitan throng in 
outdoor café of the Hotel Angleterre, enjoying coffee and 
iis that bid defiance to the strictest diet rules, so irresistibly 
| are they. The scene is very modern. Motor cars of the 
#j2st makes dash up and discharge gay parties, the great square 
ight with flowers, trolleys clang, the now-a-days world hurries 
ss way. But just across the wide square a narrow line of blue 
r gleams, a finger thrust up into the city’s heart, an out- 
ier of the canal hemmed by stone pavements and bordered on 
side by a row of most delicious old-world houses, so different 
G1 everything else in sight at the moment that they look like a 
uilt up for a film production. 
nen of course, there is Tivoli. Tivoli is unique with a pur- 
ful uniqueness that consciously retains its good qualities. Fifty 
sand visitors may throng Tivoli of a fine summer evening 
je five thousand would have been a banner attendance in the 
Hays. But Tivoli is 
Tivoli, like a wo- 
who knows her 
_ points and makes 
most of them, de- 
jaz the passing years. 
yen the tourist with 
a day or two for 
charming town 
Id not miss an eve- 
at Tivoli. Begin 
yith a dinner at 
b’s or  Wivel’s, 
take in a fine con- 
in the glass-roofed 
ion, follow up with 
lany hours as you 
of wandering amid 
door amusement 
1s, acrobatic offer- 
puppet shows, 
ing on the grass to 
Snusic of itinerant 
s, or drinks here 
there at odd little 
f—in one place you 
m small upturned 
and the tables are 
“r kegs, in another 
sit in the cabin of 
fan old school-ship 
@ about you the 
ing ways, the over- 
ing trees, the taste- 
strung lights. And 
owd which is en- 
g itself gayly but 
‘ously. Even in 
ds the Danes are 
r rough or noisy. 

id Stréget. Stroget 
@s “The Stream.” 
the popular nick- 

given a twisty- 

street owning 
or four official 
iS as it weaves 
a. street which 


UQ 


res and is the cen- 
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you hurry through it on foot—nobody ever does hurry, there are 
too many inducements to linger—you could do it easily in fifteen 
or twenty minutes. But the Danes would say, why hurry? Stroget 
is SO narrow in spots that pedestrian traffic overflows the roadway. 
Trucking is never permitted and passenger vehicular traffic, re- 
stricted at some hours, must at all times move slowly and give 
pedestrians the right of way. 

When fashionable Copenhagen comes back from its summer 
abroad or in the country, it strolls up and down Stroget from 
three to five any nice afternoon. Here are shops of all kinds, 
department stores and specialty establishments, here is the wide 
window of the Royal Porcelain Factory’s shop, an artcraft ex- 
hibition in itself, here other art galleries show paintings, sculptures 
of the moderns and the fine artcraft work for which Denmark is 
famous. Shops and office buildings overflow into tributary side 
streets. And yet Stroget manages to keep its old-world char- 
acter. Vistas open out now and then in its teeming cosmopolitanism, 
little squares set between some of the city’s oldest buildings, quaint 
churches, houses with carved front and beetling upper story. One 
looks up side streets that furnished a background for the city’s 
life a century or more 
back. 

The Flower Market 
leads out of one of 
these turnings in the 
most modern part of 
Str oeeths bass. on 
through its massed fra- 
grance and _ suddenly 
you are in the open. 
Narrow streets of 
close-crowding houses 
have given way to wide 
promenades on canal 
embankments, behind 
them the great square 
mass of the former 
palace Christiansborg, 
now housing the ener- 
getic Parliament of this 
truly democratic coun- 
try. But do not pass 
on farther just yet, not 
even 1On wea se iearer 
glimpse of a tantaliz- 
ingly odd red building 
with green-coppered 
turrets starting out all 
over it—it’s only the 
Stock Exchange,  al- 
though it is also one of 
the three-starred sights 
of the town. There are 
nearer items of interest. 

Turn sharply to the 
right where the stone- 
bordered canal moves 
sluggishly amid gener- 
ously wide embank- 
ments. Glance at the 
low square building be- 
yond Christiansborg. It 
is the Thorvaldsen Mu- 
seum, erected by a 
grateful city to its fa- 
mous son. But Thor- 
valdsen was a north- 
erner by accident of 
birth only; as a man a 
Nordic, as a sculptor a 


pf shopping and REGAL COPENHAGEN rebirth of the Hellenic 

jess life, not to The four palaces of Amalienborg border an octagonal plaza in which stands an equestrian soul. For truer north- 

lion the fashionable statue of Frederick V. One of ie four eats 3 ae ey te eg ie peck and ern art we must look to 
é third by the Crown Prince and other members of the Royal Family and in the fourth are eee 

y eres on ie the Coronation and State Rooms. In the distance is seen the conspicuous dome of the Stephen Sinding and 

its length. c Marble Church which dominates this section of Copenhagen. This church was begun in one or two younger men. 


1 is not great. If 1749, but it was not completed until 1894. A hum of voices to 
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the right attracts. Gammel 
Strand (Old Strand) spreads 
beside the canal, backed by a 
row of quaint old houses. The 
white objects in the foreground 
are the bonnets of the fishwives. 
Broad-beamed they sit behind 
their baskets of flapping, iri- 
descent wares. No need to ask 
if these fish are fresh; they are 
still alive. Moored against the 
embankment are flat-boats filled 
with more fish. Men standing 
amid the wriggling scaly mass 
supply the baskets as fast as 
they are emptied. This Fish 
Market is a bit of local color 
painted by many native artists. 
But Copenhagen writers assert 
that its chief uniqueness lies in 
what is heard more than in what 
is seen. These ladies of the fish 
baskets are famous for their 
repartee and are said to possess 
the finest assortment of Bil- 
lingsgate any humorist ever 
longed to reproduce in print. 
There is more of the same 
kind, if not quite so drastic, to 
be heard back in the Flower 
Market, among the vegetable 
sellers. Here, behind baskets 
heaped with many good things, 
sit the “Amager Women.” 
Amager is a part of Copenhagen 
which a New Yorker might dub 
the Brooklyn of the northern 
capital. You cross an inlet of 
the Sound to reach it, and 


behind its clustering houses and busy streets lie great stretches of 
open country, miles of truck and flower gardens. They are an 
independent lot, these Amager women. They ruh the gardens 
themselves, in most cases, while father works in shop or factory. 
The Amager farmers are in the main descendants of some thrifty 
German families who settled there in the long ago. They have 
prospered, although, with true German conservatism, they cling to 
many of the old customs. Mother does, that is, and comes in to 


market in her peasant 
garb with wide-winged 
white headdress. But 
daughter is modern- 
ized. Short - skirted, 
with sunlit bobbed 
hair, she drives the 
family motor, while 
mother, in the back 
seat, is throned amid 
heaped baskets. Moth- 
er takes up her place 
at the stand while 
daughter goes to her 
shop or office job. 
Vegetable gardening 
is a profitable business 
in Denmark, for there 
is little competition 
and prices hold good. 
A small compact coun- 
try famed for its dairy 
products cannot spare 
much land for kitchen 
gardens. The northern 
summer is too short to 
allow of more than 
one crop. 

The long-drawn-out 


filled with flapping, iridescent wares. 


vie : Rieaiisec. 
gees Geant Rite 
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MODERN ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE 


The new church erected in honor of the famous Danish theologian 

and reformer, Gryndtvig, is one of the most striking buildings in 

Copenhagen. The facade of the church, which suggests an organ, is 
based on a radical modification of early northern Gothic. 


fidence-awakening steadiness. 


: THE OLD FISH MARKET 
Before the houses lining the Old Strand sit rows of white-bonneted fishwives, their baskets 


more fish with which the baskets are filled as soon as they are empty. 


light of the summer evenings, one can see big air-liners, four 
five of them a day, winging their sedate way to other Europea 
capitals. Army planes shoot up, frolic around the larger shipsol 
the air. But the passenger liners move on undisturbed with a 
Copenhagen, limited as to diet 
land traffic, is an important airport as well as seaport. 
For evenings not so bright and fair, there are the theaters. 

interesting open-air theater, just outside the city, is a novel fea 


Against the embankment are flat-boats loaded with 


other characteristic bit of Cope 
hagen. It starts from 
farther end of the aristo 
Amaliengade, making an a 
able distant backdrop fo 
view from Amalienborg, 1 
very unpretentious town pal 
of the Royal Family. Lan 
linie ambles casually and gra 
fully onward. Once it : 
a rather abrupt stop at the b 
quays and custom-house wha 
now gathered into the 
Port of which Denmark is jus 
proud. But beyond the F 
Port a fine new Strand Bot 
vard takes up Langelinie @ 
carries it on until it comes b 
to little bays where lie fleets 
pleasure boats, big bathing & 
tablishments and other allu 
ments for the leisure hour 
sensible people seem to poss 
in such rich measure. 
One can enjoy an excel 
and leisurely meal at any hi 
in Langelinie’s Pavilion, set 
trees and tall shrubs. From 
veranda and upper windows 
can look over to the gleam 
coast line of Sweden across 
Sound. Coastwise water tra 
comes and goes, giving way ml 
and then to the majestic bulk 
a trans-Atlantic liner. Andi | 
one takes time to loaf abo 
mornings, or in the long da 


of the summer seas. 
There are plenty @ 
summer revues, in alll 
out of doors. Tht} 
are bright and gay@ 
though they offer né 
ing distinctive, dra 
ing largely on ot 
countries for their! 
tures. The more} 
portant drama hot 
open their doors 
the summer wal 
They are all repert 
houses, each with 
own fine company 
actors. In scenic} 
ting the Danish TI 
ter lags behind 
rest of the wo 
But in fine indivi 
performances and 
ticularly in the ex 
lence of its high-d 
ensemble acting 
ranks high by ~ 
standard. Copenha 
theaters deserve t 
(Continued on page 
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WATCHING THE PROCESSON AT KANDY 


1e processions held during the Perahera celebration in Kandy, Ceylon, are among the most important ceremonials in the Buddhist East. 


Dozens of 
ige, gorgeously caparisoned elephants, priests in silken robes, dancers in fantastic costumes and scores of acrobats and clowns honor the memory of 


Buddha with a series of flashing and exotic pageants that last for nearly two weeks. 


THE PAGEANT OF BUDDHA’S SACRED TOOTH 


Watching the Perahera Ceremonials at Kandy—One of the Orient’s Most 


Impressive Ceremonials—The Splendors of Ancient Ceylon 


By HELEN TRYBULOWSKI GILLES 


‘ANDY, the ancient capital of the island of Ceylon, is a 
Mecca for Buddhists. The last seat of the Sinhalese Dy- 
nasty, Kandy is famous not only as a far-famed spot of 
y but also for the splendor of the Dalada Maligawa Perahera, 
reat pageant that is held there annually. 

¢ Dalada Maligawa, or Temple of the Tooth, is the sacred 
[hist shrine in Kandy upon which the whole Buddhist world 
with reverence, for it contains what is believed to be a tooth 
e great Buddha. The stirring story of the many adventures 
s sacred relic, which played so important a role in the history 
idia and Ceylon, would fill many pages. Suffice it to say 
it continues to be the object of deepest veneration, and the 
al Perahera at Kandy has in recent centuries come to be an 
ssion of respect and honor to Buddha. 

ere are many rites and rituals held in connection with the 
hera, and many of them are attended by only the officiating 
s and perhaps a few visitors. But the most popular cere- 
als, which attract pilgrims from all over the island and the 
lhist East, are the torchlight or Kumbul and Randoli Pera- 
e™. These brilliant processions proceed through the streets of 
ly at various times during a period of about ten days. 

se ceremony that opens the festival is the more or less private 
»”’ ceremony held the day before the Esala new moon. This 
ves the cutting down of a young Jak tree, three spans in 


circumference, which has not yet borne fruit. After proper conse- 
cration and offerings of a lamp with nine wicks, nine betel leaves 
and nine varieties of flowers, the tree is cut into four sections, one 
for each of the four Devales in Kandy. These sections, or pillars, 
are then planted at their respective Devales and decorated with a 
canopy covered with white cloth. Before these pillars offerings 
are made and certain ceremonies held, including a procession in 
the precincts of each Devale, for five successive nights. On the 
fifth night the processions from the four Devales as well as from 
the Temple of the Tooth join forces, combining in one great 
Perahera at which the Maligawa section takes precedence. Thus 
is formed the Kumbul Perahera, which wends its way through 
some of Kandy’s streets for five ensuing nights, each night’s tour 
lengthening. This is next succeeded by the Randoli Perahera for 
another five nights, or a week, as was the case this year. 

We had come to Kandy expressly to see these famous proces- 
sions. A long, winding roadway led up the wonderful Kadu- 
gannawa Pass from our low-country station, and as we steadily 
climbed, beautiful vistas of the surrounding hills and valleys were 
disclosed at every turn, with stretches of terraced paddy-fields 
lying yellow or golden-green in the bright sunlight. As we rose 
to higher elevations the crisp air of these heights was indeed a 
refreshing change from the heat of the lowlands, and occasionally 
there came to us the delightful aroma of freshly made tea as we 
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rode past tea factories by the side of the road. 

Kandy at this season seemed even more beauti- 
ful than on previous visits—a mass of vivid, fiery 
red and golden bloom (for Esala is the “flowering” 
month) bursting through the green everywhere. 
Against this vivid natural coloring the crowds of 
visitors that kept pouring into the town, most of 
them in their best ‘““Temple-day” white, were an 
interesting contrast. Along all the road to Kandy 
they came on foot, by rail, bus, bullock cart and 
private motors. Though the Perahera is an outing 
for many of those living round about Kandy, 
thousands from more distant parts come here 
chiefly on pilgrimage. 

Daily the crowd increases and some people re- 
main for the entire festival season. As there is 
not enough provision made to house this mass of 
humanity, those who have no lodging places merely 
sit on the roadside along the bund of the lake or 
around the Temple square, where the procession 
passes. Mothers nurse their babies; older children 
wait patiently; and one group often holds a place 
for another. Some people bring food with them 
which they supplement with a cup of tea or sherbet. 
This is easily procured from the tea venders and 
sherbet sellers who wheel their little carts before 
the crowd. Betel sellers shout “Only a cent, but 
worth ten in taste and pleasure,’ for a chew of 
betel, which is all that many of the pilgrims in- 
dulge in. 

On the evening of the last and most gorgeous of 
the processions the crowds have so increased that 
the roadways along which the Perahera is to pass 
are lined with ten or twelve rows of eager spec- 
tators. At an auspicious time, varying daily but 
usually around eight P.m., the Perahera is scheduled 


The dancers who take 
such an active part in the 
Perahera ceremonial are 
dressed in a great variety 
of brilliant costumes. 
Bracelets, beads, metal 


chains and elaborate head- 


dresses are the favorite 
adornments. 


CARRYING THE SACRED TOOTH 


The Maligawa elephant is resplendently caparisoned in gold and flanked by two other elephants as a guard of honor. On his back beneath a canopy @ 
gold and locked within a crystal case is the alleged sacred tooth of the divine Gautama Buddha. This elephant with its precious burden is followed}) 


to start. The four Devale Peraheras have ass 
bled at the Maligawa, and the Maligawa elep 
is at the gateway of the Octagon, where, with mu 
ceremony, the ranhiligey, or gilt cupola containin 
the shrine of the sacred tooth, has been strapp 
to his back. All else is in readiness. The repe 
of a gun fired from the Maligawa Temple rin 
through the night, announcing to the thousands ¢ 
eager watchers that the procession is coming. 

From time immemorial a certain order of pr 
dence has been maintained in the procession, ¢ 
this order is adhered to as much as possible ey 
today. On the last night the Perahera attains 1 
fullest pomp and brilliance, with the largest nu 
of elephants participating and a complete repi 
sentation of the Temple’s staff. This last night 
procession—a bewildering and dazzling spectacle 
all its Oriental conception of beauty—recreates 
splendor of those regal pageants staged by Ceylo 
monarchs of old. 

In the light of flaming cressets drawing nigh 
borne aloft on long poles, we captured glimpse 
the slowly approaching pageant with bits of 
liance here and there shining forth in the ni 
gloom. Foremost came a group of whip-crac 
swirling their thongs rapidly and furiously, tt 
cracks blending with the martial beat of drum 
which created an exciting prelude to what wast 
follow. 4 

Among the first to divert us with their amu 
antics were stilt walkers, groups of acrobats 
a few flag bearers, all preceding the leader 
elephants. 

With various emblems in gold and silver shi 
forth from his head covering, this animal cai 
atop of him the Maha Lekama — 


by the yellow-robed Buddhist priests who officiate at the temple where the tooth is zealously guarded throughout the year. Pilgrims from all parts @| pitts 
the Buddhist East line the streets of Kandy to watch this impressive procession and pay homage to the holy relic. Bir | 


‘i, holding in his 
iM an ancient vol- 
of sacred writ- 
A few drum- 
followed and 
H came another 
elephant bearing 
jf the temple dig- 
aies who held a 
« elephant goad 
is hand. The 
uwakka Nilame, 
‘un-flag bearer,” 
lg the next ele- 
ui, while more ele- 
is, large and 
three, four and 
@ breast, all more 
ss ornately ar- 
€, filed past with 
¥ g flags, banners, 
imbrellas of shin- 


Mir riders. Others 
i: Temple retinue 


ies and various 
@ms of office. 
young ele- 
ais, the potential 
iis of the future, 
“also included for 
lig purposes, 
q years being re- 
if! before they 
ye relied on to 
their duties 
ut trouble. By 
de of each ani- 
valked his care- 
gr. The larger 
lers were guard- 
’ two mahouts, 
yn either side, 
to use their ele- 
hooks if occa- 
equired. 

s section of the 
ssion was  fol- 
by groups of 
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sung boys and 
Wo red jackets and white ruffled skirts. They wore curious 
iresses and their faces were covered with white powder. 
dancers were followed by a marvelously skilful group of 
its. 
lowing the dancers and acrobats and preceded by a group of 
ible Dissawes and their retinue in costume, came a magnifi- 
lephant. This was the elephant from the Maligawa Temple, 
ndent in gold accoutrements, his tusks encased in gleaming 
—all shining brilliantly in the light of the four torches that 
l on either side of him. Slowly, with measured stride, be- 
two other elephants as his guard of honor, he trod along 
enue of white cloth that was being spread before him as he 
His two companions, in much less spectacular trappings, 
atop of them kapuralas (assistants in Temple rites) who 


awa Tusker rested the shining gilt ranhiligey or cupola in 
, reposed the shrine of the sacred tooth. Further to enhance 
ffectiveness of this gorgeous spectacle, a canopy hung with 
slored flowers was held hoisted on long poles by many 
@@ants over the cupola and the elephant. 

Raht behind came a dozen or more other elephants also richly 


The temple dignitaries and their retinues are protected from the sun by huge white 
Fi umbrellas. Preceding them is a contingent of musicians with the drums and cymbals that 
Hon foot carrying provide the weird music for the procession. and swayed to the 


MUSIC AND DANCING 
-s in different Many of the dancers who take part in the Perahera processions are boys and girls of sixteen that was held above 
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embellished, adding 
splendor and magni- 
tude to the ensemble 
—all of which was so 
dazzling as to leave 
us spellbound. With- 
out doubt this Mali- 
gawa group dominates 
the whole Perahera. 
More groups of 
dancers passed along. 
Their bodies, glisten- 
ing with moisture, 
were hung with metal 
rings, discs and beads 
strung in artistic de- 
signs. More discs 
and. bells decorated 
their headgear, while 
weighting their neck, 
arms and ankles were 
scores of: bangles and 


Nnetals held high | if THE PRIESTHOOD ADVANCES bells, all producing an 


unearthly jangling din 
as the dancers whirled 


rhythm of the music. 
The noise they made 
with their costumes 
not sufficing, some 
groups swung casta- 
nets while others vig- 
orously shook clap- 
pers, till the clamor 
reached deafening 
proportions. 

The Diyawadena 
Nilame, or Chief 
Trustee of the Mali- 
gawa Temple, was 
one of the most im- 
pressive figures in the 
procession. His staff 
and attendants accom- 
panied him, carrying 
flags, banners, chow- 
ries and other em- 
blems of office. The 
Nilame walked slowly 
beneath the umbrella 


or seventeen years of age who are specially trained for these occasions. Great powers of : : 
pes The first endurance are required by the devil dancers, who often give themselves up to orgies of him, His costume 
was composed Aeiionetom hontai antic: was magnificent. It 


was made up of forty 
yards of heavily embroidered silk cloth wrapped round and round 
the waist, terminating in a mass of pleats in front that resembled 
the bulge of a barrel. I am told that it takes two hours and four 
assistants to don these royal robes. Over these silken robes the 
Nilame wore a short jacket of velvet with puffed sleeves, ornately 
decorated with gold embroidery. Below the hem of his skirt, 
which extended to within a foot of the ground, ruffled white linen 
pantaloons were visible, while a tri-cornered hat to match the 
jacket and winged velvet slippers completed the costume. At the 
waist shone the bright golden hilt of a dagger, richly carved and 
bejeweled. His stately figure, reminiscent of the Kandyan courts, 
was followed by a line of retainers and torchbearers. 

Presently other divertissements came into sight. Men swinging 
balls of fire delighted the spectators. Others carrying pots of 
fire on their heads kept up an unceasing jogging dance to the beat 
of drums which accompanied them. One of these fire-pot dancers 
was really an amazing individual. I had seen him dancing all day 
along the streets, a brass pot of flowers on his head. With what 
seemed renewed vigor, he was now dancing, miraculously balanc- 
ing a pot of fire on his head. Along the full course of the 
Perahera he continued his rhythmic dance. Immediately after 
the procession completed its circuit he was again on the streets, 


AT THE MALIGAWA TEMPLE 


At the gateway of the Maligawa Temple the gilt cupola containing the sacred tooth of Buddha is placed upon the back of a beautifully caparisoned 


elephant which is attended by a special retinue of priests in all the processions. 
removed from the temple in which it is enshrined, hidden away in the innermost of seven silver caskets. 
actually a yellowish tusk, slightly curved and pointed, and about two inches long. 


Only ence a year, at the Derahera celebrations, is the sacred tooth 
This so-called tooth of the great preacher is 
Ilowever, the preposterous size and shape of the relic seems to place 


no strain upon the credulity of the devout Buddhists. 


dancing up and down with the pot of fire along the main road, his 
attendant drummers and collectors ready with trays containing 
holy ashes and cups to receive offerings. What was still more 
amazing, when I gazed out of my window next morning, the first 
sight to greet my eyes was the fire-pot dancer—still hard at it— 
dancing perhaps in a state of somnambulism. Probably he can 
only profitably ply his art during Perahera time, and therefore 
takes full advantage of the opportunity. 

More dancing groups delighted onlookers with their talent, each 
group dressed in the special costumes of the district from which 
it came. Particularly entrancing was a group of sword dancers, 
their lithe bodies moving swiftly and gracefully in rhythmic and 
united movement. 

Soon another group of splendidly caparisoned elephants ap- 
peared, the riders carrying flags and banners. With striking 
nonchalance the animals marched along, their trunks curled and 
lightly held in their mouths. Immediately behind came acrobats 
walking for long distances on their hands, bringing forth applause 
which they interpreted as an occasion to beg offerings. Their 
alert troupe-master, however, soon called them angrily to order. 
Of course all these amusing features of the Perahera have no 
religious significance, but from time immemorial these side shows 
have been part of the pageant—perhaps not only to delight the 
spectators but also to stimulate latent artistic talents. 

Strains of weird music continued to fill the air, as more ele- 
phants came into view. Among them walked the First Devale 
elephant, his tusks in silvery casings. His trappings of silver 
emblazoned on black velvet shone and sparkled like diamonds in 
the torchlight. He’ walked along in the proud and dignified pose 
of trunk curled and head high, attended by mahouts and two 
elephants in simpler regalia flanking either side. On his back 
rested a cupola, illuminated by lights and hung with flowers, but 
the flowered canopy which had been a part of the Maligawa 
ensemble was missing. That is a prerogative of the Maligawa 


section and a royal right according to the traditions of the Perahe 

An endless variety of dancing to the music of cymbals and lt 
was offered by the succeeding groups as they preceded the B 
nayake Nilame and his attendants, walking under cover of 
white umbrellas. The costume of this trustee was similar to 
Diyawadena Nilame of the Maligawa section, except that 
jacket was of black velvet embroidered in silver, matching, 4 
were, the gorgeous decorations of the Natha Devale elephant 
went before him. 

The procession continued to file by, and now and again $s 
particular group of performers or elephants brought forth 
thusiastic praise. By the time the procession had passed we 
counted eighty-eight elephants. 

At the end of the pageant marched the Temple staff and h 
men in uniforms with their retinues, followed by the four rand 
or palanquins, covered with red’ mantles. In these palanq 
reposed the sacred swords and water pots for the morrow’s wa 
cutting ceremony. 

Now the crowd that had been so quietly watching bega 
disperse and many people joined the procession for the rest ol 
route. Others lost no time in starting homeward to their neé 
villages, where by the time of their arrival the superb magnifia 
of the spectacle they had witnessed would be elaborated a hund 
fold for the edification of relatives and neighbors. Still ot 
loitered along the streets. If this was their first visit ta 
metropolis they soon joined in the ranks that were being captiy 
by sideshows and spectacles. Among other amusements we 
Sinhalese theater, a cinema, and a genuine circus where 
holiday spirit was running high. The streets and shops off 
other amusements till the small hours of morning. 

Meanwhile the Perahera had completed its prescribed ct 
and returned to the Maligawa Temple for a brief rest. On 
last night there is a departure from the usual program, am 

(Continued on page 56) 
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TO THE BOWER OF MY LADY NICOTINE 


The Romance of Tobacco Growing—At Cuba’s Finest Plantation— 


How the Perfect Leaf Is Created 


By Lewis R. FREEMAN 


T WAS only natural that men should talk of tobacco in the smoking-room of a 
Havana-bound steamer. I started the conversation by mentioning that Admiral 
Sturdee had told me how he fought the Battle of the Falklands on cigars—nothing 

else but for twenty-four hours. 

“No other such fuel to burn under the boilers of the brain,” remarked the old Cuban 
General. “I often smoked forty cigars a day when I rode with Maceo. Food was a 
minor consideration.” 

Then he had selected a long colorado maduro from his case, kneaded it gently 
throughout its ample length in search of lumps that would have made for uneven 
burning and lighted it slowly with a wooden match. The wax match and the gasoline 
lighter destroyed the aroma of tobacco, he explained, just as smoking in an auto or on 
a windy deck made for too rapid burning. He puffed with head tilted well back and 
so gentle a handling of the dark brown cylinder that its ghost of snowy ash did not 
crumble until he had laid a smoked cigar on the tray. 

“Quality in tobacco has always baffled scientists to explain,” he said. “The leaf is 
raised, or could be raised, in every tropical or temperate country in the world. Of the 
total production of tobacco Cuba contributed only about two and a half percent in 
quantity. Yet this is of an average quality higher than the selected grades of tobacco 
raised elsewhere.” 

Moving his chair a foot to avoid the edge of a draught that would have made his 
cigar burn too fast on the windward side, he continued: “Every province in Cuba 
raises tobacco—a high-grade tobacco, too. But only the comparatively restricted Vuelta 
‘Abajo district of Pinar del Rio produces the superlative leaf that has made the so- 
called Havana cigar world-famous. And of the Vuelta Abajo itself only about a thou- 
sand hectares, near the little town of San Juan y Martinez, yield tobacco that is 
deemed fit for the kind of cigars great admirals and generals fight great battles on. 
Why this is so has so far baffled the skill of scientists to determine. Some say soil, 
some say climate, some say cultural methods; yet all of these can be very nearly dupli- 
cated at other points which cannot raise a leaf of the Corona-Corona quality. If 
you'd like to form your- own opinion on the subject, the beginning of your trail of 
research would be the cigar factory in Havana and thence to the Vuelta Abajo. Quite 
aside from tobacco, this section of Pinar del Rio is well worth a visit on its own 


account.” 
RT OK oK 


There was little to differentiate the Corona-Corona fabrica from the other cigar 
factories I had visited in Havana save the fact that it was housed in an old Spanish 
palacio:of great age and dignity of design. There were the same spacious tobacco- 
fragrant rooms, the same long lines of busy silent workers and the same clear-voiced 
dramatic readers rendering everything from the news of the day to Cervantes and 
Shakespeare. 

“Because we receive the finest raw tobacco in the world and because our product 
commands the highest prices,” said the manager of the factory, “we can afford to hire 
the most skilled workers and pay the highest wages. But their work is simply to gild 
the rainbow, so to speak. They are the aristocrats, the artists, of cigardom, it is true; 
but the real miracle has been wrought at our. fincas. You will have to seek your an- 


swer in the Vuelta Abajo.” 
* *K Xx 


The sharp peaks of the Sierra des Organes notched the northern skyline as I looked 
out of the chair-car at Pinar del Rio, fantastic remnants of what had been sheer- 
sided coral islands before a geological uplift drained the sea away and turned them 
into a mountain barrier cutting off the Vuelta Abajo or Lower Valley from the bluster- 
ing Trades of the Atlantic. The air was hot and humid and the tropical growth more 
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lush and rank than 
nearer Havana. Sug- 
ar-cane had given 
place to _ scattered 
plantings of tobacco 
as the rails entered 
Pinar del Rio, but not 
until the Vuelta Abajo 
was reached did the 
high-roofed thatched 
drying sheds become 
the dominating fea- 
ture of the landscape. 
Beyond the rambling 
old town of Pinar del 
Rio little but fruit- 
trees, gardens and 
royal palms broke the 
broad expanses of the 
frames that would 
later hold the cheese- 
cloth shading the val- 
uable leaf tobacco. 

At the little station 
of San Juan y Mar- 
tinez a motor met me 
and navigated the mile 
of mud and bumps to 
the old Spanish man- 
sion that was the 
headquarters of the 
tobacco plantation. I 
had tracked My Lady 
Nicotine to her inner- 
most bower. 

My Lady’s Prime Minister, in the person of Manager Jacinto 
Argudin, stepped out of the circle of half-smoked cigar-butts 
surrounding his chair in the patio to greet me in friendly Cuban- 
American. The casa was at my disposicién, he himself was at 
my ordenes, and after I had had a shower and coffee we would do 
the round of the grading sheds. Manana would do for the out- 
lying fincas. 

That fine old mango- and palm-shaded casa, so like an ante- 
bellum Southern plantation home, has been the shrine of not only 
the tobacco-producing but also the tobacco-smoking élite for half 
a century. A guest-book bore the names of statesmen and 
military leaders famous in both hemispheres. The Maharajah of 
Aishengar, whom I had known as captain of his own polo four 
at the last Delhi Durbar, had been there several months as a 
student in his youth; so had scions of all the great tobacco-import- 
ing houses of the Americas and Europe. A young German, who 


CARRYING THE DRIED LEAVES 


After the tobacco leaves have been dried, they are taken to a large, well- 
lighted shed where they are graded by “experts.” These men are passing 
between the walls formed by the cheese-cloth covering the growing tobacco. 


PROTECTION FOR THE GROWING TOBACCO 


At Vuelta Abajo, during the growing season, hundreds of acres of precious tobacco are 
protected by a covering of cheese-cloth stretched on frames. 
spotting of the leaf from burning when the sun’s rays are focused through drops of dew. 


would one day head 
the leading  tobacej 
company of his Fath 
erland, was : 
studying the baf 
intricacies of | 
grading at the p 
time. 

As the  tobace 
growing season ¥ 
during the  wint 
months, Sefior Ar . 
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din explained that 
would miss the p 
turesque sight of fhe | 
thousands of acres of | 
leaf maturing uw 
shade. So, als 
would I miss the he 
vesting. But much 
the leaf from 
previous crop was 
still in the cut 
houses and gradi 
would go on until the 
last of this had 

baled and shipped 
Havana. Cultivati 
—the preparation df 
that mysteriously po §- 
tent red-brown soil 
receive the young 
plants for alchemi 
tion into wrapper 


This covering prevents the 


was just getting under way. 

The next morning, while the dew was still fresh on the mangos§ | 
and aguacates bordering the driveways, we made our tour of 
plantation—by motor along the roads, on foot where we follow 
the plows. The company itself had about fifteen hundred ae 
of land under cultivation, while leaf was bought from such neg 
boring fincas as had proved capable of top-notch production. 
even on the main plantation was there continuous cultivation. 
country was all up-hill-and-down. Here was a barren patch 
parently not good for much of anything, there a strip given 0 
to corn or fruit-trees or truck garden. But betwixt and betw 
and round about, in fantastic patterns of rich red-brown, the plowg ' 
were turning over just those areas that had received the diviitg ‘ 
touch of fertility. And so it was, also, with the Cuban-farmt 
fincas. One farmer produced a wrapper equal to anything raise § 
on the main plantation; his neighbor turned out scarcely more thaly ‘ 

(Continued on page 54) 


READY FOR CURING |) 


} 
For a number of weeks, the tobacco leaves are dried and cured in specially 


ventilated sheds. This process calls for the greatest delicacy and skill 
in the control of temperature and humidity. 1] 


a ceremonial act among these Stone Age people. 
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: RELICS OF ABORIGINAL AMERICA 
it the Mound Builders used tobacco is indicated by the number of baked clay pipes that have been excavated from Ohio’s mounds. No doubt smoking 


above are represented a bird, a wild cat and a racoon. 


Their pipes were carved in the shape of animals which were probably sacred. 
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In the pipes shown 


THE PREHISTORIC MOUND BUILDERS OF OHIO 


y yee separated sections of the world are often united 
by common bonds, unsuspected by the average man. 
Such geographical strangers as Egypt and Ohio, two 

between which lie rivers, states, mountain ranges, seas, and 

@ countries, are closely akin in at least one respect. 

y@heir pyramids, stone and earth reminders of past ages. 

, Ohio, a great mid-western commonwealth of the United 
tg, has pyramids, thousands of them, many as ancient or per- 
oven older than the huge stone monument of Cheops in the 


(if the Nile. 


mysterious race of Mound Builders, who drifted out of the 


sig of antiquity and 
1iged from the face of 

rth as mysteriously, 

1 their earthen pyra- 
1§ hroughout the east- 
‘Bart of the North 
1@can continent. 
ea shores and river 
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ww the distribution of 
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Mysterious Builders of the Stone Age—Ohio’s Remarkable Archeological 


Treasures—The Achievemenis of the Mound Builders 


By C. P. MARTIN 


Both 


ancient people. 


i ae Sea 
AN EXCAVATOR AT WORK 


Like many other primitive people, the Mound Builders buried sacred and useful 
articles with their dead. Stone knives, rings, necklaces and carved pipes have 


been excavated in recent years. This archeologist is uncovering some pipes in 
the Seip Mound in Ohio. 


Perry L. Mahaffey 


their tributaries by the lines of mounds along their valleys. 

This same foible of human nature has carried over to the pres- 
ent, for even in the United States, a new country as measured 
by the yardstick of past history, towns and cities are for the most 
part located on the banks of streams. 
there are possibly one hundred thousand different evidences of 
mounds and fortifications throughout this country, and Ohio, ly- 
ing in the Mississippi River basin, like Egypt, in the Nile valley, 
has more than its share of pyramids and other works of an 


It has been estimated that 


Near the Dixie highway at Miamisburg is perhaps the largest 


and most imposing mound 
erected by these almost 
mythical former Ohioans. 
This pyramid, or rather, 
cone of earth and stone, is 
nearly seventy feet in 
height and was very prob- 
ably somewhat taller in its 


original state. It has a 
girth of four hundred 
paces. Back in 1869 an 


exploring party sunk a 
shaft into the top of this 
mound to find near the 
summit a human skeleton 
in a sitting posture facing 
the east, toward how 
many sunsets we can but 
guess. These remains are 
said to have been left in 
their original position and 
since the mound, like 
many others, is preserved 
by the state, there should 
be no change so long as 
our government remains 
sound. 

Near Enon, a small vil- 
lage on the Dayton- 
Springfield highway, is an- 
other fine example of the 
conical mounds which for 
the most part are burial 


THE BARROWS AT MOUND CITY 


Excavations made at Mound City indicate that it was once the center of 
All but one of the mounds are of the 
conical type. The other one is a long, arched earthwork near the observa- 
tory platform which may be seen in this picture. During the World War 
some of the buildings at Fort Sherman were built right over the Mound 


a race far advanced in culture. 


City Earthworks. 


barrows. A great many of these mounds in all parts 
of the state have been explored in the past century, 
revealing a vast amount of information on the lives of 
the Mound Builders. 

In all, there are upwards of ten thousand separate 
mounds scattered throughout southern and central Ohio 
and there are evidences of some two thousand forts or 
enclosures within the limits of the state, according to 
some authorities. Some of these ancient works have 
entirely or in part been obliterated due to the effects 
of natural erosion and also to the activities of man. 
An army of three hundred thousand men would re- 
quire a full year in which to duplicate these works 
using the same tools and methods of the Mound Build- 
ers, Says one archeologist. 

When we consider the vast number of earthworks 
built by these people and when we try to comprehend 
the means and methods of their construction, we are 
astonished at the industry of a people later superseded 
by the indolent Indians with whom Boone, Clark, Ken- 
ton, and other famous pioneers of this territory had 
to contend. Only the crudest of ‘crude tools and im- 
plements were available in this work and no beasts of 
burden had any part in the task. Earth and stones 
were carried in baskets holding from a peck to a half 
bushel, and often the soil of the mounds is foreign to 
the localities, indicating that these aborigines trans- 
ported the material from a distance. Mussel-shell 
shovels and the hands of the 


This figurine from 
one of the Ohio ex- 
cavations shows the 


peculiar headdress 
of the Mound 
Builders. 


workers dug up this dirt. BER 

No disorganized bands of 
nomadic Indians could have 
possibly produced such ex- 
tensive works. A highly de- 
veloped society and strong 
and intelligent leaders would 
have been necessary. Some 
of the Ohio mounds and 
earthworks are in the forms 
of perfect circles, squares, 
and crescents, indicating that 
the Mound Builders had 
some knowledge of mathe- 
matics. Stone, copper, slate, 
mica, and galenite were evi- 
dently used by these peoples 
in the production of their 
various artifacts, many of 
which have found their way 
to our museums. 

In various parts of Ohio, 
modern American communi- 
ties occupy the sites of an- 


THE EARTH PYRAMID AT MIAMISBURG 


The Miamisburg Mound is one of the most impressive, if not the largest, 
conical earthworks erected by the aboriginal builders of Ohio. This barrow 
is eight hundred feet in circumference and nearly seventy feet in height. 
Like many of the other mounds in Ohio, this is now part of the State Park. 


THE NEWARK EARTHWORKS 


This old map used in Howe’s “Historical Collections of Ohio” repre: 
sents a territory nearly four miles square and indicates the extent of th 
Mound Builders’ works at Newark. 
lower center part of the picture is Eagle Mound. Today, Eagle Mouné 
encloses a half-mile dirt track where horse races are run at fair time 


The circular wall seen in the 
le 


cient villages and earthworks. Circleville, a thrivi 
town today, is built right over the site of a Mo 
Builders’ double enclosure which consisted of a pert 
circle and a perfect square adjoining. This twentié 
century town, which takes its name from the shape 
the ancient earthwork, and which had its streets | 
out in circles, is an excellent example of how one cf 
zation builds upon another. Many evidences of 
Mound Builders’ work have been obliterated by 
plows of generations of farmers who are primarily 
terested in the present. And in all parts of the si 
cars from every section of the country roar over br 
concrete highways past outstanding earthworks, ¥ 
most of the drivers unaware that the shadows of 
centuries hover over them. 

At Newark are extensive earthworks which are | 
complicated in plan, consisting of circular walls, 
fect squares, parallel lines of embankments, crescé 
an octagonal enclosure, numerous conical mounds 
one effigy mound in the form of a bird on the y 
In the county fair grounds the half-mile horse-ra 
track lies within an enclosure which is said to b 
perfect circle. In all, an area of nearly four sq 
miles is covered by the Newark earthworks. 

One of the most impressive and important é 
works of the religious classification is Serpent Mo 
The serpent has always had a special significance 
symbolic figure in Egypt, the Near East, and 

Orient, as well as in 


Mexican-Indian civilizal 
of the past, a fact that ca 
one to speculate a bit 
vague and unsatisfying 
as to the origin of } 
peoples. 4 

In each generation § 
one has popped up w. 
new and startling dise 
concerning the mounds 
score or so years ago a 
zealous minister anno} 
that unquestionably S¥ 
Mound was the work ¢ 
Creator himself and mé 
the location of the Garé 
Eden. This man rea 
kinds of meaning inte 
great earthen snake. 
egg in its mouth repres 
the apple and the attituc 
the serpent in the at 
swallowing the apple 
significant of its decef 


“| 


ody undulations represent 
rithing of the reptile in 
asp of physical suffering 
path. ; 
sent Mound is an aston- 
piece of work which lies 
scenes of natural beauty. 
ffigy mound rests its head 
rock hill overlooking the 
@ful Brush Creek valley 
i the mouth of the snake 
rge egg-shaped enclosure. 
nody winds back toward 
zher ground in four loops 
¢ gradually tapered tail 
| into a tight spiral. Over 
lis serpent has a length of 
in hundred feet, making 
< well up with Fort An- 
iand Fort Hill for exten- 
iss. It was back in 1887 
serpent Mound was set 
gas a public park. At the 
ime Fort Hill, up the val- 
few miles, was unsuccess- 
considered in a_ similar 
Recently sentiment in 
of the purchase of this 
qajor earthwork in Ohio 
remains in private hands 
‘vived with some promise 
SECESS. 
: crest of an isolated hill 
five hundred feet above a 
1 of Brush Creek is occu- 
vy the ramparts of Fort 
More than a mile and a 
n circumference this wall 
Mes about thirty-five acres 
t plateau admirably situ- 


-@or defensive purposes. Inside the walls is a moat-like ditch, 
o@ fifty feet across, which is filled up opposite eleven of the 
-three gateways in the earthworks. It has been estimated 
ully fifty thousand cubic yards or wagonloads of dirt and 
make up the walls of Fort Hill. Two small ponds within 
yrtification were probably used as reservoirs for water for 
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time of siege. 


HOW MOUNDS ARE EXCAVATED 


} excavation of some of the mounds in Ohio has produced findings that 

yw much light on the life and habits of the Mound Builders. They 

tbably had a highly developed society with strong and intelligent leaders 

prder to produce such extensive works. It is estimated that there are 

vards of ten thousand separate mounds scattered throughout central and 
southern Ohio alone. 
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SERPENT MOUND 


For a distance of thirteen hundred feet from head to tail, the Serpent 

Mound in Adams County, Ohio, winds along the crest of a triangular 

ridge. This is one of the most spectacular of the efigy mounds. In 

the open jaws of this snake is held an egg, represented by a large oval 

enclosure. This mound was known to the white men who entered the 
Northwest territory before the Revolutionary War. 
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The bottomlands along the 
base of the hill were dotted with 
villages of the Mound Builders 
and the flat land was probably 
farmed by the workers who 
labored in security under the 
protection of the fort above 
much in the same manner as the 
serfs of Europe who looked to 
the feudal castle for protection 
against their enemies. 

Researches of the archeolo- 
gists have shown that the 
Mound Builders depended 
strongly upon the fruits of agri- 
culture. There is evidence, ac- 
cording to H. C. Shetrone, that 
these peoples raised corn, beans, 
squashes, pumpkins, melons, 
sunflowers, and very probably a 
number of other plants which 
were used for foods and for 
medicinal purposes. The exact 
origin of Indian corn, the staple 
food of the American Indians 
as far back as white man can 
remember, is not known, but 
botanists believe that it was 
evolved through artificial culti- 
vation from a native seed-bear- 
ing grass of southern Mexico 
and Guatemala. 

Quartz and other materials, 
from which tools, implements, 
and weapons were fashioned, 
were quarried by the pre-his- 
toric men, and the diversity of 
their artifacts indicates that the 
Mound Builders had a rather 
widespread commercial or trad- 


ing communication with other parts of the vast territory covered 
by their civilization. In fact, some scientists who have made an 
intensive study of the Mound Builders believe that these peoples 
had a highly developed government of the centralized form, which 
meant as a natural consequence that there was free communication 
between the various parts of the empire. Throughout Ohio cop- 
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A GRAVE OF THE MOUND BUILDERS 


The Mound Builders used several different ways of disposing of their 

dead. Some bodies were cremated, others were buried in groups, and 

sometimes individuals were placed in their graves fully dressed with all 

their jewelry and personal possessions. 

just as they were buried. Near their chins may be ‘seen hundreds of 
pearls that formed part of their necklaces. 


These two skeletons are shown 
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DeCou from Lwing Gall 


THE FOUNTAINS OF PETERHOF 


The Imperial Palace of Peterhof, built by Peter the Great in 1720 in imitation of Versailles, possesses beautiful gardens and fountains. 


Today, these 


gardens are one of the favorite recreation places for the workers of Leningrad. 


CINDERELLA IN THE RUSSIAN PALACE 


How the Soviets Utilize the Treasures of Imperial Days—Transforming 


Castles into Sanitariums and Schools—Educating Russia’s Youth 


By VERA EDELSTADT 


INDERELLA rescued from her miserable surroundings and 
brought to the palace of the prince by the magic of her 
fairy godmother is a story that has delighted generations 

of children throughout the world. Today, that story, given a new 
version, has caught the imagination of a vast country. 

Picture to yourself a gleaming white castle against a dark tap- 
estry of pine forests. High above towers a mountain range; 
below stretches a rolling plain of blue water. On the veranda 
overlooking the sea sits Ilyena. Her weather-beaten face, her 
rough hands and her thick ankles mark her unmistakably “peas- 
ant.” Since childhood she has toiled in the fields, eaten soggy 
black bread and cabbage soup, and never dreamed of better. Now 
she, Ilyena, a peasant, is resting in the palace and thinking of the 
future. 

True, she had not come to a royal ball. There is no more 
royalty in Russia, and there are no more balls. The palace has 
been equipped as a sanitarium, and she has been sent by the vil- 
lage soviet to regain her health. Her thoughts are not of a Prince 
Charming; she thinks instead of The-Welfare-of-the-Collective. 
So she puckers her brow over tractors, village libraries, amateur 


theatricals, shock-troops and blooded cattle. These things are 
a little mixed in her mind, but Ilyena is very much interestet 
them just the same. She has learned to read, and on her lap 
the Peasants’ Gazette. A regular subscriber, she spends 
hours in picking out from the clear large type thrilling storie 
what is being accomplished in the thousands of villages that 
like her village. By joining together, many of her fellow-wor 
have created giant farms, and have been given handmaident 
the form of modern machines. She reads the latest news ft 
the “agricultural front.” Here is the picture of an old grall 
mother whose offspring once begrudged her the little food 
they had to give her, although she continued to help in the ft 
work—this grandmother now raised to the dignity of a wi 
earner on the collective farm. 

Ilyena is proud to be a peasant in a palace, not so much fof 
physical comforts as for the idea of the thing. There were 
erally millions of Cinderellas in Russia; obviously they aré 
all lounging in palaces today; most of them still live in their I 
mud-brick huts. But the fact that some of them, no matter 
few, are trodding the once forbidden ground, fires the imagi 


e people. Those who are there are dramatic symbols pro- 
ifing that the barriers are down, that the national wealth be- 
g to the masses. 
I was standing at the entrance to Moscow’s new “Park for 
re and Rest,” where thousands of workers were pouring in 
joy open-air concerts, movies, sports and theatricals, an old 
ngman said to me proudly, “It’s ours. I remember when 
usually had signs, ‘Today, for the clean public only,’ and 
ere not allowed to go in, except on certain days.” There is 
ze park at Ouman which now belongs to the masses but 
_ originally was intended for one person. This is the story: 
upon a time there was a prince— 
ski was his name—and he had an 
a mistress whom he adored. He 
ht her to his Russian home, but the 
ess of the steppe depressed her. 
@onged for the beauty of her native 
So the royal lover sent her back 
vacation, and, during her absence, 
dered his serfs to mold a thousand 
of his land into rolling hills, to 
lant stately old oak trees and to 
innumerable fountains. In six 
1s a magnificent park was created 
i¢ labor of the prince’s peasants. 
y, that park belongs, not to the mis- 
Sof a prince, but to the descendants 
it prince’s serfs. Such stories mean 
~§at deal to the people. 
{ Russia was rich in palaces and 
s, built for the few, and well 
ed. Today, as sanitariums and mu- 
3, they are enjoyed by an endless 
@o of workers and peasants. Merely 
agnificent edifices these places are 
| visiting, but add the human ele- 
and they become fascinating to the 
Wer, native or foreign. The Crimea 
has an amazing number of such 
@., for the royalty and nobility chose 
‘egion as one of the world’s most 
itful spots and built many palatial 
i@nces here. 
§ be in this garden spot is to under- 
why nobles chose to build their 
s here in such large numbers; and 
equally easy to understand why 
vit Russia has transformed those 
# buildings into museums, hospitals, 
@riums and rest-houses for her 
rs and peasants, and turned the 
1 into a great health resort. 
Shaps the most attractive of the 
ss, and the one that offers the most 
tic contrast of new and old Russia, 
b Summer Palace which the late 
a@had built for himself, in 1911, at 
jia. The southern slope of Mogabi, 
yefore it dips into the Black Sea, 
put into a dais for this glistening 
€pf white granite which Krasnov 
@izht in the style of the Italian Ren- 
ice. It can be seen, even from afar, glistening like a stately 
§ against the dark green background of its park. In its gar- 
gare ancient treasures—Moorish fountains, a Roman well, a 
je fountain smuggled from the ruins of Pompeii a century 
} The interior is also reminiscent of different cultures. Of 
io inner courts, one is Moorish and the other is a replica of 
Lonastery Court of St. Marks in Florence; the palace church 
scovite in design. 
je maze of rooms within the palace are done in every con- 
Wole style and period. Yet in all this rich variety the thing 
1olds your interest longest is the presence of the new “own- 
There is a surprising dignity about them. That there is 
@he “grabbing” or “strutting” which you might expect is due 
: fact that the State has used every means at its command 
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to focus the attention of the people on their responsibilities in a 
great cooperative undertaking. They are urged to concern them- 
selves with the ever-increasing plans for the future rather than 
be satisfied with what they have already gained. Because those 
plans have the grandeur of modern proportions and pulsate with 
the modern tempo they have a magnetic appeal, especially for the 
young. Machines and power plants, radios and airplanes—these 
new symbols conjure up dreams the more intoxicating because 
they can be made to come true. 

We noted their fascination when we visited the Agricultural 
Museum of the Ukraine in Kiev. This museum, which is a Soviet 


' 
i 
| 


Press Cliché 


THE COLONNADE AT THE PALACE OF PAUL I 


The little town of Pavlovsk not far from Leningrad was presented by Catherine II to her son, Paul, 

who was murdered after ruling Russia like a madman for four and a half years. His palace at Pav- 

lovsk, now one af the Soviet Government’s museums, was built from designs by the Scottish archi- 
tect, Charles Cameron, and contains many valuable paintings and antiques. 


product, is housed in a palace of the Czars designed by Rastrelli 
and built two hundred years ago. The beautiful, low building 
spreads proud as a peacock in its magnificent old park where 
winding roads are shaded by ancient oaks, willows and Japanese 
evergreen, still exuding a feudal atmosphere. A wide avenue 
marks the path that Nicholas I ordered cleared so that he might 
see the multi-domed Cathedral of St. Sophia in the distance. To- 
day, those who enter the palace have no eyes for the famous 
replica of the Constantinople cathedral. Nor are they thrilled 
by the feudal atmosphere, which is still too near to have any 
romantic associations for them. If they admire the handsome 
proportions of the palace exterior it is only as they stand in line, 
impatiently waiting to enter the museum within. 

The peasant boys and girls we watched were not awed by the 
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grandiose sweep of the staircase as they hurried up the stairs. 
They saw no phantoms of regal ladies and courtly princes, as we 
did. They hardly stopped to consider the significance of the 
newly painted proletarian emblems, the hammer and sickle, dec- 
orating a lofty ceiling from which hung an elaborate golden 
chandelier of a different era. Taking the new ownership as a 
matter of course, they went straight for the machines. 
and modern agricultural machinery absorbed all their attention. 


They handled them, pulled 
levers, discussed their 
merits and saw the advan- 
tages, which the guide 
pointed out, of large col- 
lective farms that made it 
possible to have all the 
necessary equipment for 


modern farming, large 
scale. 
Their excitement was 


reserved for the displays 
that filled the great halls. 
Here, in room after room, 
were miniature but com- 
plete models of various 
factories with all the ma- 
chinery running. They 
were electrically operated 
and could be stopped and 


started again with the 
pushing of a button. The 
children pressed their 


noses against the glass to 
watch the entire process 
of manufacturing paper, 
yeast, leather, china and 
other products of factories 
newly built or modernized. 
“With fewer factories, 
under the new methods, 
we are producing far 
more than in previous 
years,’ explained the 
guide. 

When the children came 
to the trays of live silk- 
worms feeding on mul- 
berry leaves they asked 
the man in charge so 
many questions about 
their care that you would 
suppose they intended 
raising some at once. But 
they showed the same in- 
terest over the displays of 
various woods and veneers 
and modern furniture. 
We wondered what had 
actually been accomplished 
by bringing these children 
from all parts of the 
Ukraine to visit this mu- 
seum. Obviously their 
few hours here had not 


trained them for any actual work. 
seen would probably remain undigested in their minds in spite of 
their earnest desire to understand. But they were obeying Lenin's 
command to “Learn, learn, learn.” 
they were doing their share, participating in a great movement. 
And, no doubt, from their experience of leaving their small vil- 
lages, riding on trains, visiting a large city with its accelerated 
tempo, seeing the advantages of modern methods, they received 
a stimulus to thought and action that they could never have got 


from book study alone. 


These children of peasants had been spending hours in a real 
palace—a palace of the Czars—yet they showed small interest in 
Their eyes were on the machines, the plans for 


its glorious past. 
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New tools 


LDECYU 
THE DOORWAY OF THE HERMITAGE 
Ten huge figures of granite support the portico of the famous Hermitage Museum 
of Leningrad, which contains the finest of the imperial art collections. Begun by 
Catherine II as an annex to the Winter Palace, it was enlarged and completed in 
its present form by the Czar Nicholas I. Today, it is one of the most important 
museums in Europe. 


Winy Gawluway 


The many things they had 
lavished upon it. 


They had the feeling that 


summer residence of the imperial family, every extravagance W 
The first railroad in Russia was_ built! 
Tsarskoye Syelo from St. Petersburg. That was in 1837. # 
first electric lights on the whole continent of Europe made tM 
début here. An extraordinary water-works and sewerage syst 
insuring a degree of sanitation unknown to the old French ¥# 
sailles, remains a model for the entire Soviet Union. 
the American traveler, was amazed at the luxury of Tsarsk0ii\ 
Syelo when he visited it during the late Czar’s régime. ODF 
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the future, their own role in the modern world’s exciting drama, 

Soviet Russia treats her children with seriousness. 
needs their help; she appeals to them for codperation; and they 
respond with all the earnestness and enthusiasm of youth. Bit 
she also gives a great deal to her children. 
latial building just across the street from this palace. It was onte 
the Building for the Administration of the Czar’s Estates, but fis 
since passed through many hands during revolution and counter 


She really 


Witness another pa 


revolution. A bullet 
scarred wall marks the 
spot where early Bolshe 
viks were lined up am 
shot by the staff of the 
Galician army ; beside itis 
the common grave of foi 
hundred revolutionish, 
Soon after the Bolshevik 
party had seized the reis 
of government, even be 
fore they were firm 
seated in the saddle, dit 
ing the strenuous peril 
of famine, they  spattl 


money for the equipmietl| 


of this building as a hits 
pital for crippled childrei, 

We left the formal gat 
dens that flowered in al 
their former beauty toé 
ter the spacious halk 
Tapestries and Persil 
rugs and silken lounge 
had disappeared to makt 
way for X-ray machitiés 
modern gymnasium ft 
tings and three hunditt 
small beds. | Only Tit 
fresh-cut flowers madel 
for the departed color ait 


grace; but they we 
found in profusion? 
every room, charmif 


where bronzed little boil 
were being sunned, oe 
looked the gardens ail 
the sparkling water, i 
the Dnieper. "ae 


arranged. The balco 


unfortunate cripples mi 
happy frame of mind) 
not a small part of thet 
rector’s concern. 

It is characteristic! 
new Russia that what ii 
to be Tsarskoye Sj® 
(Czar’s Village) is i 
Dyetskoye Syelo (Gi 
dren’s Village). @ 
Versailles of Russia, W 
all the gilt and pomp#@# 
splendor implied in® 
name, turned over tow 


nation’s children. As# 


i 


Stoddalt 


lovely park, eighteen miles in circumference, with its lake andy 


fully kept enclosures in the world.” 


gracefully winding river, he said, “It is one of the most beall! 
At the time he was the 
an army of five hundred gardeners tended it constantly at a@ 


lay, we may sub- 
for “ballroom” 
rgarten” — for 
become, liter- 
“a garden of 
rn.” Especially 
summer it is 
ith their activi- 
.4Former palaces 
‘illas are now 
ms, schools and 
iums ; and chil- 
ire to be seen 
‘here, even in 
reat’ Palace of 
ine, which has 
reserved intact 
1 its riches. 
zine a group of 
and girls, with 
surroundings no 
than Cinderel- 
sanding outside 
famous palace, 
ig that they can 
This eight- 
rentury palace, 
‘een and beauti- 
yroportioned, is 
iby galleries to surrounding 
igs of the same style, and 
2x with them it spreads 
over a hilltop. Originally 
terior of the palace was dec- 
in ultramarine blue and 
in order that its splendor 
impress visiting potentates 
7 approached; but later that 
‘g color was retained only in 
lurch, the glittering interior 
‘ch opens out from the gold 
or, still dazzling the eye with 
bwelled icons, its gilded 
s and its rich murals. The 
n, who have slipped felt 
‘ors over their shoes, follow 
uide noiselessly, in small 
Instead of crossing them- 
before the icons they look 
chem as works of art—the 
pointing out Caravaggio’s 
piece, The Last Supper, as 
at treasure. One of the 
of the period of the Czar- 
lizabeth, contains over a 
2d famous paintings of the 
-and Flemish schools, but it 
room next to it that excites 
miration of the young visi- 
rhe Amber Room. They 
that the peasants value 
‘even small bits of this sub- 
'not only for its beauty as 
nament but for its alleged 
tive powers against jaundice. 
uch precious material should 
hole walls seems fantastic. 
ere it is—the finest amber, 


‘ick I. The guide turns to 


in all their splendor. 
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DeCou from Ewing Galloway 


AT THE PALACE OF CATHERINE THE GREAT 


The most impressive building at the Children’s village—which was formerly the Czar’s 
Village—is the palace of Catherine the Great, the treasures of which have been preserved 
Today, the old summer residence of the imperial family. with its 
vast park, its palaces and villas, is used for schools and sanitariums for the nation’s children. of 


DeCou from wing Galloway!? 


CITIZENS IN THE MAKING 


The Soviet Government realizes that the future rests with the 
children. Russian children today are being trained in a man- 
ner totally different from anything their grandfathers or even 
their fathers knew. As part of the tremendous task of remold- 
ing the Russian character, the new educators lay special stress 
on the importance of health and hygiene. These two sun-tanned 
youngsters are products of one of Moscow’s new kindergartens. 
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the children, ‘Peter 
the Great gave the 
Prussian king half a 
regiment of Russian 
soldiers in return for 
that gift of amber.” 

Room after room is 
filled with untold 
riches. Here is a par- 
quet floor of pink and 
black palm wood and 
polisander in intricate 
design; another is in- 
laid with mother-of- 
pearl. The children 
gather in a ballroom 
one hundred and fifty 
feet long, and their 
drably dressed figures 
are reflected in end- 
less, gold-framed mir- 
rors that once showed 
the brocades and 
jewels of nobles. 
Through the tall 
French doors  over- 
looking “one of the 
most beautifully kept 
enclosures in the 
world” are now to be 
seen a holiday crowd 
working people 

stretched on the grass, 
basking in the sun or playing 
games with their children. In a 
room where large tables, desks and 
chairs were made of lapis lazuli, 
again the voice of propaganda 
spoke. ‘Your ancestors toiled in 
the quarries for that precious blue 
stone.’ The guide showed them a 
room of Catherine II, dazzling in 
its profusion of agate, jasper and 
porphyry. ‘For the pleasure of 
a few, your ancestors were obliged 
to slave and die in the mines,” 
came the reminder. Eyes opened 
wide at the sight of such magnifi- 
cence, but the children missed not 
one word of the comments. 

The palaces have been perfectly 
preserved, in all their splendor, 
and are maintained as museums 
for a double purpose: first, be- 
cause their vast wealth of art ob- 
jects are of great educational 
value, and second, because their 
sumptuousness, unequalled any- 
where in Europe, may be used ef- 
fectively in propaganda. It is 
difficult to overestimate their im- 
portance, when you remember that 
an almost steady stream of visi- 
tors, from every corner of the 
Soviet Union, flows through these 
museums. 

The State encourages travel— 
or did, until the railroads and 
steamship lines were unable to 
meet the tremendous demand put 
upon them. All Russians love to 
“go places.” Now the great 
masses, who never had a chance to 
travel before, are overflooding the 
stations. You see them sleeping 

(Continued on page 52) 
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This map shows the position of the spectacular chapel of St. Michel. Built on topof a volcanic, needle-like rock, the chapel 
is reached by a staircase of two hundred seventy-one steps. The terrace affords a panoramic view of Le Puy and the beautiful 
mountains that surround the town. 


THE MEDIEVAL SANCTUARY OF ST. MICHEL 


One of the Most Impressive Chapels of Old France 


By Joun T. JACOBSEN 


With illustrations by the author 


OW many angels can sit on the point of a needle?” This 

was a subject often discussed in early Christian theology 
and the question again comes to mind on contemplating the 
little oratory of St. Michel high atop Le Rocher d’Aiguilhe, a 
volcanic, needle-like rock rising abruptly three hundred feet above 
the level valley of the River Borne. This chapel, whose steeple 
is like a finger pointing to heaven in the traditional religious ges- 
ture stands today, after almost ten centuries, deserted, silent, and 
unheeded. Who is there now to climb the two hundred seventy- 
one rock-hewn steps to propitiate Le Bon Dieu and St. Michel 
when mass can be heard more easily in the cathedral itself? Only 
small boys playing at robbers, or lovers meeting dangerously, or 
our insatiable American architects find it worth while to make 
the ascent. 
_ Leaving the narrow street, whose humble structures are built 
into the very rock itself, one passes through an arched doorway 
where three ancient sculptured figures suggest nymphs rather than 
saints, and immediately commences to ascend. Climbing the 
meandering steps it is well to pause for breath on the halfway 
terrace—perhaps to linger and dream. Encircling the foot of the 


rock in a half embrace, the tranquil River Borne wanders 
through hardy vineyards. How the mighty have fallen! 

stream, now so meek, is descended from that gigantic fore 
water that once inundated this whole region, carving out 
yielding surfaces that remained after the passing of the glac 
Then came volcanic upheavals. The lava was wrought into 
tastic formations and there was left an awesome sight of rug 
cliffs and level valleys. Of all these formations the Need! 
most dramatic. 

Old wives’ tales have it that long before the coming of Ch 
druids enriched these stones with bloody sacrifices and maf 
trembling Gaul climbed closer to his God, scaling this prec 
Pheenician traders and adventurers from many lands passed? 
way. Finally, great Cesar himself came and conquered, and 
a tower to commemorate his passing. 

The Roman invaders were curiously tolerant of the reli 
views of their new subjects. Allegiance in altar smoke migh 
to the gods of Olympus or the Gallic Adidon as long as ff 
went to Rome. Perhaps, indeed, it mattered little to the © 
themselves when later they were adjured to change their wo! 


Adidon to the Virgin 
| They believed, they 
1, they suffered, and died 
oO more assurance of a 
ul hereafter than formerly. 
ones that built the druid 
and the Roman temples 
now into the foundations 
Christian sanctuary. To 
also one religion was the 
as another. 

ish the climb, you who 
-aken breath with a New 
| architect, seeking the 
of the Old. The chapel 
| above you. Up and up, 
1 the last curve and above 
# broad flight of steps rises 
ch facade of St. Michel, 
vehind, the steeple that, 
n imperial gesture, points 
yward. 

Vat a horizon! Mountains 
jalleys pile up to the blue 
of the distant Cevennes. 
blcan de St. Denise, Les 
is d’Espalay—crystalline 
ations in basalt, of sharp, 
ible outlines.) io -the 
on a huge plateau of rock 
p ruins of the Chateau de 
lac, an impenetrable for- 
Sin its feudal days, sur- 
King only to Time. Below 


vest margin a small rock 
ruined tower. Nearer, a 
rowned by a church and 
@antic modern statue of 
. Finally, rising directly 
®@ south—the grand climax 
Puy—the Rocher Cor- 
higher than the Needle 
andred feet and bearing a 
foot statue of Notre 
de ' France, cast from 
h guns of the Crimean 


if this were not enough, 
ehind the statue appears 
chedral of Le Puy, an ex- 
specimen of almost 
atine-Romanesque — archi- 
, steeped in romantic 


Heast two structures have 
pd the present church. 
te, they say, was chosen 
Virgin Mary, who made 


The miracle was that 
ing stag marked with his 
nts the outline of the future basilica. St. George, too poor 
d, surrounded the enclosure with dry thorn bushes that 
ously during the night took root and flowered. Yet two 
es passed with nothing more accomplished and Our Lady 
iged to appear to Vosy, then Bishop of Vellaves, to remind 
at a church must be raised. Vosy, impressed with the 
hnce of the undertaking, sought the blessing of the pope 
p aid of Scutaire, a Roman senator and notable architect. 
some time before 493 a.p., came into existence the first 
an church of the region. 

miracles which color this period soon made Le Puy one of 
st important pilgrimage cathedrals of Christendom and the 
‘grew and prospered. The temporal power of the church 
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her wishes to have a Like a finger pointing to heaven in the traditional religious gesture, St. Michel d’Aiguilhe stands today, after 
built there to St almost ten centuries, deserted, silent, and unheeded. The walls, buttressed with broad pilasters and pierced 
ce with small windows, seem to be part of the natural rock which is still visible above the upper terrace. 


waxed in the glitter of angelic wings that were felt to brood over 
the spot. Why, with the need of a bigger and finer cathedral at 
hand, did they digress in the tenth century to build this small 
oratory on the top of the Needle—three hundred feet above the 
valley? Was it because the rock called as of old for worshipers? 
Or perhaps the bishops had become avid of the stream of pilgrims 
upon which their holdings fattened and wished to add new attrac- 
tions to the lessening potency of past miracles. However it may 
be, under the bishopry of Gattes Kalk, the Dean Truannus had 
carved out the two hundred and seventy-one stone steps to the top 
of the cliff and there erected the original oratory—square, flanked 
on north, east and south by semi-circular apses, crowned with a 
pyramidal roof and dedicated to St Michel. 
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Two hundred years later the 
nave, with its surrounding aisle 
that embraces the natural shape 
of the rock, was added, and be- 
fore the close of the century the 
tower was completed in the image 
of the cathedral tower near by. 
So it Stands from that day, un- 
altered, except for the ravages of 
the elements. 

The exterior wall presents a 
massive curve, buttressed irregu- 
larly with broad pilasters and 
pierced with small windows. It 
seems to grow from the natural 
rock which is still visible above 
the upper terrace. This terrace 
is a full ten feet below the floor 
of the nave and surrounds the 
chapel completely, resting par- 
tially on rock and partially on 
great stone arches where the cliff 
falls away too steeply below. On 
the southeast the terrace forms 
the old cloister, of which five 
arches are now standing. A 
pleasant place to sit—for it com- 
mands the entire approaching 
stair below. Just above is a 
smaller terrace, gained only by 
an inconspicuous door from the 
sanctuary, so that the watcher in 
the cloisters may in turn be 
watched. A final broad flight of 
thirteen steps leads to the en- 
trance portal. It is enframed by 
a richly sculptured trefoil arch on 
a field of red, white and black 
stones which cover the wall in 
mosaic patterns. Above, each 
under a corbel arch, are sculp- 


tured half figures of St. Michael, St. Peter, the Lord blessing with 
His right hand, St. Mary, and St. John. 
detail of the whole facade are quite Byzantine in character. 


One enters under a 
small gallery or trib- 
une and mounts four 
steps to the chapel 
proper. Here the de- 
liberateness of the 
plan becomes appar- 
ent. The _ original 
square oratory is the 
part where now 
stands the altar. Al- 
most surrounding this 
on three sides is the 
chapel, comprising the 
tribune, a horseshoe- 
shaped nave and an 
aisle which completely 
encloses the curved 
side. The tower opens 
off this aisle, not quite 
opposite the oratory, 
and standing almost 
free of the chapel. 
These parts occupy 
the entire top of the 
rock and embrace its 
irregularities so faith- 
fully that the plan 
seems an abstraction 
of squares and curves 
—brilliant and jewel- 
like in its contrasts of 


After rounding the last curve of the long staircase circling the moun- 
tain. a final broad flight of steps leads to the richly carved doorway of 


St. Michel. 


interesting sections of France. 


The composition and 


The church dates from the tenth century and its chancel 
is still older. 


The strange needle-like peaks and volcanic mountains of Le Puy make it one of the most 


Corneille is the cathedral. 


concerned by the troubles of the changing world. 
Outside on the terrace again, the air is fresh and sweet. Béli 
in the town is life, a bustling and humming. 


On the peak at the left stands the chapel of St. Michel. 
In the distance is the more spectacular Mont Corneille which is surmounted by a huge 


iron statue of the Virgin cast from guns taken at Sebastopol. To the right of Mont 
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heavy walls and delicate 
nettes. 

The nave and aisles 
tirely vaulted in irregular 
and intersections that — 
follow the line of least resis 
The surface was once ple 
and embellished with fre 
but now there are only” 
traces of color. The sculp 
capitals are  interesting= 
historically and for their 
ing motives of leaves, — 
birds and rinceaux, nicely ¢ 

A soft light filters in th 
the many small window 
makes patterns of inters 
shadows on the floor. — 
benches along the outer 
vite one to sit and remini 
this peaceful gray atmos 
two spots of rich color foet 
attention. They are the ¢ 
and polychromed wood 
almost Spanish in character 
kneel on either side of t 
trance into the sanctuary. ~ 
are the treasurers of St. J 
and will gracefully receive 
in their boxes as one prepa 
leave. Opulent tourists 
“What is so wonderful abot 
musty place? In the west wé 
mountains! Pouf—I will 
nothing.” 

Students say, “The gift I 
received from these old 3 
cannot be reckoned in silvet 
is better to pay nothing.” Sad 
Michel stands there peacelill 
on his rock, unaffected and 


The market, ti 
promenade, the # 
cafés, the wil 
steep streets. Will 
capped, gossipin 
men and the 
smocked, goss 
men; carts  rattl 
over cobblestones} 
lurching throught 
lacemakers in the 
children, pigeonsy 
mals. . 225, “OMe 
this swarming po 
life rises the bai 
rock and the 
doned chapel. 
But on the tw 
ninth of Septem 
ah—that is the d 
St. Michel! Of 
one day of all the 
the steps are cro 
with a shining tl 
of pilgrims. Be 
the next day 
Michel is aban¢ 
again. Solitude 
another year. — 
for the birds ane 
ders. Man still b 
heavenward, b 
worships other | 
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Pan-American Airways 


THE HARBOR OF RIO DE JANEIRO 


ie center of the picture, is a half mile in height. This huge rock dominates the entrance to a harbor encircled by miles of beautiful boulevards and 


5@in days after leaving the United States, the aerial traveler soars over the incomparable bay of Rio de Janeiro. Sugar Loaf Mountain, which is seen 
5 


»unded by high mountains, rocky peaks and precipices. This view was taken from the Corcovado peak, which rises over two thousand feet above the city. 


FLYING DOWN TO RIO 


Wonders Along a Great South American Airway—A Panorama of Primitive 
and Modern Brazil—The Achievements of the Modern Airliner 


By Witu1AM I. Van DusEN 


This is the second of two articles describing the experiences of a traveler on the new airliners 
that fly from Miami, Florida, to Rio de Janeiro, in seven days. In the December issue Mr. Van 


Dusen wrote of the flight over the Caribbean. 


This article continues the trip from Paramaribo in 


Dutch Guiana down the coast of South America—Editorial Note. 


E traveler who swings along the broad highways of the 
‘ky from North to South America can attest to the fact 
hat the Road to Mandalay is not the only place where the 
omes up like thunder. Slipping out of the quaint port of 
Paramaribo, near the end of the old Spanish Main, your 
liner soars into a gray world of mist, when all earthly 
>@ assume unearthly forms in the twilight that precedes the 
ti day. 
gjou climb higher the gray begins to thin to a milky white. 
l@by little the tropic sky takes on a depthless blue. Puffy 
@louds, swinging low, that were gray just a moment ago, are 
ly shot with crimson and go scudding across that blue as if 
® to greet the new day. An arc of glowing fire pushes 
the horizon of the sea. A wall of whiteness appears to 
tee the blue of the sky and the colorless surface of the water. 
'your very eyes that glowing arc grows tremendous, pour- 
flood of liquid gold that glistens and dances across the 
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ripples as it comes racing toward you. Just before you can reach 
out your hand to touch it, wave upon wave of color burst upon 
the circular horizon—blue, green, crimson, yellow, fiery red and 
gold. 

The new day is born. Your airliner speeds southward to the 
deep-throated roar of its mighty engines. These engines have car- 
ried you, in three amazing days, from one American continent to 
the other, over mountains and seas and valleys and plains, into a 
score of ports in a dozen fascinating lands. The flashing colors 
are gone now. White clouds drift lazily against the azure sky. 
The brownish sea below, colored by the silt swept down on jungle 
rivers, seems more familiar than ever. Just beyond your window 
the landscape of the equator slips slowly past. 

Far ahead and to the left appear the three mounds that are the 
Isles de Salut, the Guiana prison colony of France. Devil’s Island, 
which has assumed monstrous proportions in the tales which have 
found their way to the farthest corners of the earth, is a pic- 
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turesque little atoll fringed with lovely palm trees. 
The large island, central fixture in the group, is well 
covered with massive stone buildings; the prison hos- 
pital, the steepled church, the barracks of the guards, 
Little Isle 
Royal, scarcely covered with the green foliage that so 
abounds on every other bit of land, and marked by a 
grove ef fantastically high, bare-trunked palm trees, 
is the real prison island. Gray, cold walls of stone 
hold tiers of tiny cells. Under the gaunt palms, row 


all are surrounded by a formidable wall. 


upon row, stretch the prisoners’ graves. 


We stopped for a few brief moments in Cay- 
enne, capital city of French Guiana, to take on 
fuel for the long, unbroken flight to the Amazon. 
Riding peacefully at anchor under a green-crested 
headland, our big flying boat attracted a crowd of 
people who lined the shore or paddled out for a 
We were told that there were not 
a dozen men on that “notorious” Devil’s Island; 
that there were more prisoners held near Cayenne 
than on all of the islands put together. The prison 
population of the French Colony now numbers 
some 7,000. The city itself has many libérés, 
those who are allowed to serve the last half of 
their sentences beyond the prison walls when 
such a term will not exceed eight years. 
Longer than eight years, they must spend 
their life in the colony, the “dry guillotine,”’ 


closer look. 


as they term it. 

No wonder, then, that our airliner was a 
source of such unusual interest! It must 
have symbolized all that the convicts held 
dear, all that they dreamed of, in a far-off 
world that they might never reach again. 
As we sped out of the harbor the lines of 
men still stood there for as long as we 
could see the beach. Shortly, the little city 
was gone and the winding path of the Oya- 
pock River, the border between the last 
foreign colony and the republics of the 
southern continent, could be made out, 


roaming listlessly through the massed foliage on its way to the 
sea. Brazil, an almost unknown, unbelievable land, began to roll 
along beneath the wide- stretched wings of our plane. 

From the muddy banks of the Oyapock you fly into an unknown 
world. Beneath that mass of dense tropic jungle lies a land in 


which no white man has 
ever set foot, a land upon 
which you are one of the 
first to set eyes. Steamers 
pass far beyond sight of 
the shore line. Coastal 
vessels keep well out to 
sea, content to leave un- 
disturbed the shallow, un- 
chartered waters along 
this northeastern tip of 
Brazil. The airliners, fol- 
lowing carefully marked 
courses, are easy masters 
of the topographic obsta- 
cles which have defeated 
surface-bound transport. 
Occasionally, as the 
plane flies onward over 
the wilderness, you get a 
glimpse of clearings i in the 
forest and of Indians flee- 
ing before the roar of the 
plane. Less often, crude 
dugout canoes, hollowed 
from the logs of trees, are 
surprised in the mouths of 
lazy little rivers or on 
tranquil lagoons. Now 
and then a brown body 


to the natives. 
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The “cotta missie” of Paramaribo carries burdens 
of all kinds balanced easily on her head. She 
wears a billowing costume of. brilliantly colored 
calico which adds considerably to the gaiety of 
the streets of the capital of Dutch Guiana. 


of the wilderness. 


EXAMINING THE MECHANICAL BIRD 


The airships that arrive regularly at Paramaribo are a constant source of wonder 


This group of Negroes in from the bush are paying their first 
visit to one of the thunder birds from the north. 


can be seen, but usually, the steward explains, the 
ermen lie flat on the bottom of the boat, effec 
out of sight unless you fly directly over them, 
we came upon a lone savage where he was pe 
fishing in the bend of an almost hidden river. 
the wind on our bow, he did not hear us until 
quite close. Then, seeing the shadow of our plane 2 
hearing the roar of the motors at the same time 
was so filled with fright that he flung himself into 
water and struck out wildly for shore. In a matter 
seconds we were over the empty canoe, but the ows 
was nowhere to be seen. 
Some two hundred miles from Para you come 4 
unmistakable evidence of encroaching civilizatio 
steeple of an ancient mission church. The 
are much larger, rather well-ordered arra 
thatched dwellings from which the Indians run 
out as we approach and pigs and dogs scurty 
Many villages pass by now. In pioneering d 
of the airline the company found a hereto 
unknown little lake, set back in the jung ng 
which was later used for a fueling base. ~ 
of these villages was located on its shores 
the pilot told us that the early trail blaz 
on their exploring trips, landed along 
that village a dozen times before they § 


white lighthouse stands guard on the frontier of man’s con 


Gradually, the shoreline retreats farther and farther, until 
gone from sight. Heavy blankets of rain drench the plane’ 
few minutes, enormous drops which beat down on the quiet ¥ 


aor 


any of the terrified inhabitants. 

Many miles above the great deli 
the Amazon, little offshoots of 
mighty river appear, each carrying 
of silt washed into the sea by the 
stant flow of Andean waters that | 
about for more than four thousand 
on their way to the eastern ocean f 
their source so near the Pacific. | 
late stretches of dead trees, stickin: 
out of the muddy coastal water $s 
how the ocean, year after year, has 
growing into the continent. Fa 
south, the jungle closes in again, I 
is no longer a “lost world.” A” 


of the sea below, le 
pebbly-like strips 
roughness. The he 
seem just to opel 
pour forth the 
Sometimes the storm 
ing clouds cannot be 
And through it all t 
seems always to be 
ing. 

An hour passes. 
are nearing the de 
the Amazon. That 
nary line around the 
of Mother Earth 
equator, cuts al 
through the cent 
Mexiana Island, | 
mouth of the 
Soon we are able 
cern the southern b 
the river. “Them 
from a steamship 11 
the horizon. Sa 
sailing vessels d¢ 
river. Far ahead § 
columns of smoke 
above the haze 
blankets the hot, 
earth. A steeple ap 


wv 


ray masses, buildings. A 
impressive size expands 
your eyes. In seven hours 
ave come from virgin wil- 
1@;, inhabited by uncivilized 
‘gs, into a city as large as 
uwpnd, Virginia, and almost 
nigern. 
ai, pressed close to the 
<§$of the river by the wall 
‘Ij jungle, seems ever to be 
gging to maintain its foot- 
J) keep from being crowded 
livion by one little move 
that incredible wilderness. 
fir airliner circles slowly 
the city, the hands of the 
tuguese clock in the ca- 
point to three o’clock. 


ce 
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market docks. Breaking the 
level expanse of red- and black- 
tiled roofs, the first identifying 
characteristic of a Brazilian city, 
the magnificent public buildings 
and private homes stand apart in 
strange contrast, the castles that 
rubber built, with rare materials 
brought thousands of miles to 
gratify the whims of a fabulous 
wealth. 

Your day in Para is measured 
not so much by hours as by rain. 
No native we met could remem- 
ber the day when it had not 
rained in Para. The brief, 
though heavy showers come 
pouring down with such regu- 
larity that you make your en- 


\fnow those mellow chimes FLYING TOWARD THE EQUATOR gagements “after the third after- 


Wming across that foliage- 
@& plaza, calling the people 


To the travelers flying swiftly southward along the coast of South 
America, scores of fascinating cities and an ever-changing pano- 


noon showers,” or, say, “between 


the fifth and the sixth.’ The 


<Gto the streets again from rama of mountains, seas and valleys are revealed in rapid succes- guide announced that it would 
@ they fled, four hours be- sion. The planes carry twenty-two passengers and are equipped not rain again for an hour and 
,om the midday heat of the with radios. An acromoner ret are steward, is in constant we might make our trip to the 


affial sun. For more than 
-@undred years Para has religiously observed that custom, 
yu all the years of waiting until the magic of “Black Gold,” 
@.y-black rivers of crude rubber, began to pour out of the 
eyf the Amazon to make this city its glamorous world capital. 
.ief twenty years ago Para was an amazingly rich city. 
@j3razil held the world’s rubber market in the palm of her 

Almost overnight that hold was lost, and Para, stripped 
t§privilege and power, was left with only the empty trappings 
end it of that brief day of glory. Slipping along below you 
7e the long lines of warehouses, fronting on the river, once 
a1 of ships from every corner of the earth. Many of them 

arded up today, and, in place of a score of great steam 
‘dntmen, the water is filled with strange wood-burning river 
t#ind swarms of queer-rigged craft which crowd about the 


Zoo. Peopled with nearby in- 
habitants of the jungle, the Para Zoo is world-famous for its 
great variety of equatorial animals. There are found three-toed 
sloths, ant-eaters, wild pigs, parrots, great boas, snakes that can 
swallow a man in one gulp but prefer calves, tiny-headed monkeys, 
jaguars, huge river turtles, frogs with hands to catch the wily 
river fish. 

In the botanical gardens are flowers, trees and shrubbery in 
endless variety. In the industrial museum is a series of nearly 
two hundred panels, each one of which represents a different 
specie of hardwood still in its raw form but highly polished, taken 
from the jungles above the city. Beyond this section of Brazil 
few of these hardwoods are known commercially since the industry 
has only begun. Millions of feet of lumber have been taken out 
of the Amazon valley and hundreds of miles of American rail- 


THE OLD CAPITAL OF BRAZIL 


ided in 1549 by the Portuguese general, Thomé de Souza, Bahia was the capital of Brazil for two hundred fifty years. Today, Bahia is a busy, modern 


s@Hort visited by vessels from all parts of the world. It still possesses, however, beautiful relics of Colonial splendor and boasts a church for every day 
ime year. The city is built on a promontory rising abruptly above the harbor. A modern elevator to the upper town may be seen at the left; in 
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the center is one of the city’s fine old churches. 


roads, through the South and the 
middle West, are bedded on ties 
brought down the Amazon. The 
colossal massaranduba tree pro- 
duces planks up to fifteen inches 
square and eighty feet in length. 
The balsa wood with which early 
airplanes were made, and of which 
many parts are still manufactured, 
came out of Para. Unbelievably, 
there are more than twenty thou- 
sand kinds of trees in this amazing 
jungle that sweeps across one-third 
of the entire continent from the 
Atlantic to the distant Andes. 

Para is a strange contrast to the 
lands lying just to the north. 
Moved to within fivesdays of New 
York by the airways, it has taken 
to aviation with contagious en- 
thusiasm. Banking upon the great 
Ford experiment with the rubber 
plantations in the interior and on 
the progress being made in adapt- 
ing its vast variety of hardwood 
lumber to the world’s construction 
needs, Para expects soon to regain 
its lost glory. 

The coast of Brazil is twice the 
distance from Maine to Florida, 
and Uncle Sam’s air mail has a 
thousand miles to clip off every 


day between dawn and dusk. The mail and passenger planes 
make Para their midway terminal between Miami and Rio. The 
ship and crew that brought us from Porto Rico turned back here 


with the northbound mail. On our way to the 
port the next morning we see our former plane 
thundering over the sleeping city, already on its 
way. With the help of the trade winds it will 
land in Trinidad, fourteen hundred miles away, 
before the sun, now just rising out of the Atlan- 
tic, has slipped behind the Andes to the west. By 
night we shall be separated from that plane by 
nearly twenty-five hundred miles. 

From the vantage point of your airliner the 
southern delta of the Amazon seems to spread out 
even farther than its many mouths to the north. 
As you cruise almost along the line of the equator 
en route from Para to the sea, you watch the 
great river broaden out until it is more than one 
hundred and eighty miles wide by the time it 
reaches the coast. In comparison with your con- 
cept of any other river in the world, the Amazon 
is an incredible phenomenon. With its tributaries 
it provides nearly forty thousand miles of water 
communications and is the main transportation 
artery for two-fifths of the southern continent. 

Along the northern coast of Brazil, only now 
being opened for development as was our own 
West sixty years ago, you can tell when you are 
approaching a city by the number of boats on the 
water. A steady stream of nondescript craft dots 
the ocean as Maranhao, a pleasant village of red- 
roofed dwellings crowded to the edge of narrow 
little streets, comes into view. Once the slave 
capital of northern Brazil, Maranhao is steeped in 
New World antiquity. As we lounged about the 
deck of the airliner while the crew went about 
their bustle with the mail and fuel, we could see 
the old French fort raising its ancient battlements 
above the crest of a palm-covered hill. 

A few brief minutes out of Maranhao you are 
cruising along the edge of the jungle again, with 
palm trees standing half submerged in the muddy 
ocean, then you see stretches of broad white 
beach and a sandy desert, lacking only the camels 


used as burden bearers. 
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RIDING A BRAZILIAN STEED 


In the cattle-raising region of northern Brazil, steers are often 

This farmer has ridden this unusual 

steed into Bahia to get supplies which he will carry home in 
the huge baskets hung across the animal’s back. 


The Bahian Negress of the 
more prosperous class adorns 
herself with numerous gold 
necklaces and bracelets and 
wears a dress embroidered 


with gold beads. To this 
costume she adds the color 
of a Spanish shawl. 


cause these fishermen swear that all their people before them 
used these saine kind of traps and the fish have been running 
them now for about two hundred years.” 
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and a date palm or two for ai 
act reproduction of an Eg 
landscape. Picket fences, 
in the shape of the spade 
a playing card, but a million 
enlarged, stand in the § 
waters here and there. 
fish traps, though looking 
from the air you wonde 
fish could ever be fooled 
a ruse. At high tide, the 
tells you, these traps are 
filled with the glistening cai 
seems the traps are ju 
enough to tire the unluc 
that after following those 
pickets for a hundred yard 
are glad to turn into the first: 
ing they come to. And that 
ing, of course, is there for 
very purpose. 

“What if they should turt 
other way?” I asked. Jf 
seemed so simple. The fish 
but to turn to the left instead | 
the right. 

“T asked that question, too, 
steward told us. “But the nat 
say that fish always swim with 
nose to the pickets, then they 
ways have to turn to the ft 
They’re probably trained, too. 


An incredible country, this Brazil. The pedp 
do many unusual things here. But, you will 
they usually have a very good reason for 4 
thing they do. Ever-changing, the kaleidos 
picture unrolls. 

Towards evening, as the setting sun begi 
throw a ruddy glow over the land, peeping 
behind the first mountains since Trinidad, 
step ashore in Fortaleza, another growing 
mercial capital of the new Brazil. 

Fortaleza has its peculiarities as an hour’s 
through the city will convince you. Building 
modern-style dwellings line the narrow, wif 
cobbled streets of this pioneer city of Bi 
You never walk on the sidewalks, scarcely 
feet wide, but everyone strolls through the sti 
The evening traffic is light, horses and carf 
never become threatening and the automt 
give ample and vociferous warning as they 
proach each corner. There are shops filled 
native goods and many American art 
Women-folks lean out the windows and g 
occasionally directing their conversations 4 
streets, unperturbed by distance or the list 
ears of neighbors who should probably m 
listening. 

During the daylight hours this is a dif 
city. Then there is a business-like bustle, s 
filled with trucks, buses, wagons and carts. 
ping a vast territory, Fortaleza carries on 4 
able trade with the United States, importing 
chinery, business machines, household af 
radios, phonographs and motor cars in excl 
for many articles, one of which is carnauba 
from which most of the world’s phonograph 
ords are made. This is extracted from the! 
of graceful little palm trees. In the dry s 
the leaves are gathered, heaped together in 
piles, and burned. The wax, because of its 
melting point, runs to the ground when the ff 
are at their height and is later collected in 
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THOROUGHFARES IN RIO 


The boulevards, streets and parks of Rio de Janeiro are 

among the finest in South America. At the left is a view 

of the plaza leading to the Municipal Theater; below is the 
famous Avenida Rio Branco. 


which are broken up for shipment. Not far 
life city is the historic plantation where the first 
-@ees in Brazil were planted over two hundred 
sro. From that little group of trees has come 
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2d on earth. 


co 


mighty industry of coffee culture, the pur- 
* something like three-fourths of all the coffee 


terminal which spreads a network of steel highways far into the 


h@raveler to Brazil, from the time he leaves Miami, flies al- interior. The Brazilians who crowded the little passenger ter- 
- @much east as he does south. Not until you are two hours minal to welcome the plane told us, excitedly, that local fishermen 
ifjortaleza do you reach the end of your eastern travels on had just brought in three giant whales. We were surprised to 
‘Gay south. Here, at Natal, you are twenty-six hundred learn that a sizable whaling industry is carried on from this port. 
sigst of New York, at the hopping-off place of the first trans- But it has been going on for years, one of the visitors told us, 
mg air mail. Africa lies just eighteen hundred miles from pointing to the moss-covered walls of an ancient fort which guards 
-@t of Brazil at this point. As a consequence, this growing — the entrance to the channel. The old blocks of stone in its massive 
@y is the busy terminal for both the French and the Ger- walls, he explained, were cemented in their place by a mixture of 

ernational airlines which now cross the narrow South At- lime and whale oil, a concoction that becomes as hard as the stone 
ciith fast cruisers but expect to fly the entire route before itself. Old houses, state buildings and cathedrals teem with his- 
h@ year has passed. Three airlines parallel each other down torical interest, dating back three centuries to the days when Per- 
‘@ainder of the coast of Brazil—Irench, German and Ameri- nambuco was to be made into an idealistic Dutch city. 

€ch racing to provide South America’s business man with a From Pernambuco south you cruise along palm-fringed coast, 
smervice to their own country than he can possibly have to vastly different from the sand dunes, the patches of jungle, and 


ofr. 
ngof the big German 
lds was just leaving 
\a@buco, the next city 
nae coast, aS we ar- 
1 From the air you 
ce boats racing up 
Samer channel, be- 
mje city and the great 
, demanding right- 
for these new 
‘damerchantmen of the 
d§commerce. As your 
1@ circles over the 
eps there is much to 
you of the ancient 
heritage of this 
city, one of the 
onies of the white 
the new world. Al- 
great in population 
sas City, and third 
$f-ity in Brazil today, 
buco is the capital 
bf port of the sugar 
@ion industries. Ships 
othe flags of many na- 
-e anchored at the 
| the channel or tied 

odern docks. 
u come in to a land- 
1 can see the rail 


the riotous foliage of the 
northern country. Towns 
ee are more frequent now, 
- though we do not stop. 
Along those _ straight 
stretches of glistening white 
beach strings of oxen pull 
heavy-laden wagons whose 
wheels are great circles of 
solid wood. Occasionally 
there are several motor 
trucks, one after the other. 
Often you see passenger 
cars and groups of travelers 
on horseback. Brazil has 
no lack of highways in this 
part of her great domain. 
Our next stop is Bahia, 
the former capital of Brazil. 
Half of the city lies below a 
great cliff, the other half 
spreads along a _ smooth 
plain. Red-tiled, white- 
walled buildings line well- 
kept streets, and pretentious 
homes border wide boule- 


‘ aE - vards which link together a 
ALONG THE WATERFRONT AT PARA series of lovely parks. Bahia 


At the time of the great rubber boom on the Amazon, Para’s harbor was the goal is a busy commercial city 
of ships from every corner of the globe. Today, her trade and prosperity have supplying two-fifths of th 
dwindled and many of the huge warehouses are boarded-up and empty. Instead é Pply g € 
of steam merchantmen, old-fashioned river boats and the strange rigger craft of world’s chocolate. 

the natives crowd about the market docks. (Continued on page 51) 
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Director-General, Pan-American Union 


ORIENTAL AFFAIRS 
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MOTORING TO FLORIDA 


For the first time, our motoring mem- 
bers may now travel all the way to Key 
West from Boston or New York without 
leaving the paved road. At the date of 
this writing there are no detours. From 
points on or near the Eastern seaboard, this 
trip may be accomplished in several ways, 
two of which are shown on the appended 
table. From Chicago and the Middle 
West, the trip is an easy one, but there 
are not so many optional paved ways. 

Making the very moderate average of 
two hundred seventy miles per day, the 
trip from New York to Jacksonville will 
consume four days, and but three days at 
three hundred sixty miles per day. For 
cars going to Miami, another day should 
be added to the schedule. From Miami, 
one may make the trip to Cuba or one may 
continue to Key West and by a three-hour 
boat trip from there arrive in Havana. 

The most favored routes this winter will 
be via Route 1 through Richmond and 
Augusta, a total distance to Jacksonville 
of 1,080 miles, all over completed hard 
surface; via U. S. 17, the Coastal High- 
way, through Wilmington, Delaware, Cape 
Charles, Virginia, and Norfolk to Charles- 
ton, a total distance of 1,095 miles, sub- 
ject to a slight saving by taking the new 
cut-off through Conway and Georgetown, 
S. C. These two routes may be used in 
conjunction. One may, for example, go 
from Raleigh to Charleston, rejoining 
Route 1 at Jacksonville. Then there is 
always the popular route through the Alle- 
ghenies to Asheville, now all paved, with 
the choice of several variants through 
Virginia and North Carolina. The total 
distance to Jacksonville this way is 1,384 
miles; to Miami, 1,800 miles. For this 
latter trip another day should be added to 
the schedule. Nearly ninety miles may 
be saved over this trip by following U. S. 
1 to South Hill, then cutting across to 
Asheville via U. S. 70. 

Complete information on any of these 
routes, with latest detour maps available, 
will be sent on request to any member. 


BOSTON TO KEY WEST, FLORIDA 


Boston to New York, N. Y....... 237 
New York to Washington, D. C... 236 
Washington to Durham........... 276 
Durham to Charleston, S. C....... 286 798 
or going from Raleigh direct....... 774 
Charleston to Jacksonville......... 282 
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EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 
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Jacksonville to Palm Beach....... 284 
Palm Beach to Key West......... 213) 1'553 


BOSTON TO KEY WEST, FLORIDA 
Appalachian Route 
Boston to Harrisburg (Bear Mtn.). 395 


Harrisburg to Roanoke, Va........ 293 
Roanoke to Asheville, N. C........ 302 
Asheville to Atlanta, Ga......:.... 262 
Atlanta to Jacksonville, Fla........ 352 1604 
Atlantayto) Tampay Blas eern sce cee 493 1745 
CHICAGO TO KEY WEST, FLORIDA 
Chicagovto /Gincinnatt, (Os e.s a 298 
Cincinnati to Knoxville, Tenn...... 295 
Knoxville to Macon, Ga........... 328 
Macon ato hampas Flas atesie cee 398 
Tampa to Key West, Fla.......... 408 1727 


NEW HOTEL ARRANGEMENTS 


Members are requested to add the fol- 
lowing names to the Club’s Official Hotel 
and Shop Bulletin: 


Alabama 
Birmingham—The Thomas Jefferson 
Hotel 
Montgomery—The Whitley 
Florida 


Tampa—Tampa Bay Hotel 

The following hotel is to be eliminated 
from the Bulletin: Roosevelt Hotel, Holly- 
wood, California. 


AIRWAYS TO SOUTH AMERICA 


“Tourist passenger travel by air to Cen- 
tral and South America from the United 
States will develop next year to an extent 
even greater than on any of our domestic 
lines.” 

This prediction was made recently by 
W. Irving Glover, Assistant Postmaster 
General in charge of the airmail service. 
Mr. Glover reaches this conclusion, he 
states, from the phenomenal increase and 
development in the amount of mail car- 
ried in the air between the United States 
and the Pan-American countries and the 
belief that passenger traffic will increase 
correspondingly. 

“The greatest expansion of the airmail 
business embracing the period from Janu- 
ary to May of this year has been on the 
route from Miami to the Canal Zone and 
Puerto Cabello, Venezuela, where the air- 
mail poundage increased 83 per cent.,” Mr. 
Glover continues. “On the long route 
between the Canal Zone and Montevideo 
in Uruguay for the same period the rate 
of increase was 61 per cent. The third 
greatest increase was on the route from 


JANU. 


Edward Hungerford 
Harry A. Franck 
Earl of Hardwicke 


Miami to San Juan and Paramaribo, Dt 
Guiana, which totaled 20 per cent. for 
same period.” 


YOUR MOVIE CAMERA ABROAD) 


More and more, travelers are ta 
amateur movie cameras with them 
they fare abroad and the following 
tical suggestions will doubtless be o 
terest to many readers. 

With regard to the camera itself, sp 
precautions are necessary in taking 
of the lens, because moisture is very 
to condense upon it, leaving a slig 
posit which will interfere with the 
bility of good results. This seems 
unimportant point, but a dirty lens 
spoil many dollars’ worth of film. 
firm manufactures a special lens-clea 
outfit, the price being nominal. Other 
the matter of keeping the lens cleat 
special precautions as to the care of” 
camera are necessary beyond the actualll 
structions issued with every instruiiitil 
sold, except to avoid getting sand, dusti 
water in the mechanism. . 

Film can be bought in this country a 
taken abroad; in fact, it is ge 
cheaper to do so because the price imi 
various foreign countries is usually t 
same as in the United States, plus anil 
port duty. 

However, films can be purchased at! 
most any of many photographic 
houses abroad, and development of 
particular make of reversal film is ull 
taken without additional cost at numettl 
laboratories maintained in foreign @ 
tries by film manufacturers. All fi 
adequately packed for normal use, D 
a prolonged stay in a tropical area 194 
ticipated, film should be purchase 
special export packing for which the 
a slight additional charge. 

After you have replaced your exp 
film in the round black metal case wil! 
is furnished with all 16 millimeter @ 
place the case in your paper carton or it 
sealing case, but do not reseal. I 
wrap the entire package in several | 
of ordinary newspaper it will help 
derfully in preventing deterioration 
moisture. 

It is recommended that all tra 
have an occasional roll of film proc 
abroad if possible, so as to afford ano 
tunity of checking their results. 
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If you play golf, baseball, basketball, football, hockey, 
polo, tennis or any other athletic sports or games, 
you need protection against damage suits which may 
result from such activities. 


The Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company’s 
Golf and Sports Liability Policy covers your legal 
e liability for injuries to others while you are 
practicing or participating in any of the above 
mentioned sports or other outdoor activities 


including fishing, the use of firearms, bicycles not 
used for commercial purposes and power or sail & 
boats and saddle horses which you do not own. 


This policy will relieve you of having to pay legal fees, 


costs and verdicts in amounts which you may specify. 
Rates for the more popular policy limits are as 


follows: 
LIMITS PREMIUMS 
One Person One Accident 1 year 3 years 
$ 5,000 $10,000 $5.00 $12.50 
10,000 20,000 6.00 15.00 
25,000 5 0,000 6.80 17.00 


Fill out the following coupon 
and mail it to: 


~ HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY, 110 William Street, New York City: 


Please give me full information about your Golf and Sports Liability Policy and send a sample 
policy for my inspection. 


Name Address 


Hartford policies are written only through licensed agents or brokers. 
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Can’t Know 
Soviet Russia 
from Books 


Like all living things Soviet Russia 
must be observed to be understood. 


Traveling with the Open Road, 
you see at first hand the workings 
of Soviet methods and institutions 
and you find out how they affect 
human lives, 2) eee eee 


With five years of experience in 
arranging Soviet travel and estab- 
lished American representation in 
Russia, the Open Road is equipped 
to serve the best interests of Amer- 
icans traveling independently or 
as members of specially constituted 
Open Road groups. 


For 1932 the Open Road offers 
standard services at reduced rates. 
In writing for itineraries and rates, 
indicate what phase of Russian life 
interests you most and whether 
you prefer to travel with a group 
orindependently. . . . . 


ROAD 


20-24 West 43rd Street, New York 


Cooperating in U.S. S. R. with 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST SEAL HERD 
(Continued from page 13) 


from the North Pacific into Bering 
Sea. This post remains to this day 
the most important in the immediate 
region. 

The many small vessels of the Rus- 
sians observed the annual migration 
of the fur-seal hosts through the 
Aleutian passes—northward in the 
spring and south again in the autumn 
with their young. They followed 
them, taking what skins they could at 
sea, but each group furtively hoped 
to outwit the others in first finding 
the home of this multitude of fur- 
bearers, there to reap a harvest with- 
out competition or interruption. Ac- 
tually the Pribilof Islands are only 
two hundred miles north of Unalaska, 
and with all these vessels greedily 
searching for them, the discovery did 
not take place for twenty more years. 
Of course, many looked far to the 
south; the stormy and treacherous na- 
ture of Bering Sea during the winter 
months and the extremely foggy sum- 
mers were factors in delaying the dis- 
covery. Traders, following the seals 
southward along the Alaskan coast, 
were diverted from the hunt into new 
fields offered by the many bays, inlets, 
and islands which fringe the coastline. 

And so in 1786 we find Gerassim 
Pribilof almost running his little ves- 
sel St. George ashore in a dense fog 
which enveloped the southernmost of 
the “seal islands.” With the welcom- 
ing din of thousands of bawling seals 
in his ears, he immediately realized the 
enormity of his good fortune. He 
named the island after his ship, landed 
a party of men to winter there, and 
proceeded to the Aleutian Islands for 
a load of native laborers. While at 
Unalaska he spread a choice collection 
of information which was calculated 
to throw the other searching parties 
as far as possible from the trail of his 
discovery. 

Upon Pribilof’s return with the 
laborers and their families, he learned 
that his men had sighted and visited 
another island forty miles farther 
north; in this way St. Paul Island 
was located and a still richer field of 
furs was available there. It has been 
often repeated that when Pribilof’s 
men landed at St. Paul Island they 
found evidences of human occupation 
and the remains of several campfires, 
but as far as actually known, Pribi- 
lof’s men were the first to visit either 
island. 

And then the slaughter began! The 
news was not long in spreading and 
the rivalry was keen. None cared for 
the future; to get all the fur possible 
and dispose of it at once was the ob- 
jective of all. The seals were killed 
on the rookeries and hauling grounds 
without regard to age or sex. History 
records that 40,000 sealskins, 2,000 
sea-otter, 14,000 pounds of walrus 
ivory and all the whalebone the ves- 
sels could carry were taken from the 
islands that first year! From these 
figures you may only surmise what 
took place in the next few years when 
the news became general and the 
work became better systematized. 

Ten years later the inevitable had 
happened.. The herd had become so 
depleted that interest in the islands as 
an Eldorado lagged very considerably. 
Large numbers of seals remained but 
more effort was required to secure the 
skins ; likewise the traders were form- 


ing into companies for common pro- 
tection against intruders. The Im- 
perial government having become 
alarmed over the reports of chaotic 
conditions throughout the new terri- 
tory, chartered the Russian-American 
Company to assume complete control 
in 1799. The administrative officer 
was Baranof and his headquarters 
were at New Archangel, now Sitka. 
Due to the tremendous distances in 
Alaska, poor communication and lack 
of administrative effort in Baranof’s 
régime, the expected improvement in 
affairs did not take place. 

The report of one Rezanof after a 
visit to the Pribilofs states that the 
seals were killed at any season and 
without regard to age or sex; that 
skins of animals taken for food were 
often left to rot. He also reported the 
native laborers and their families as 
living in sod huts, poorly fed and 
clothed, without fuel other than seal 
oil and driftwood, leading the most 
miserable of existences or perishing 
when no longer able to work. Such 
a situation certainly called for action, 
if only for selfish reasons, but nothing 
was done about it. Improvement in 
sealing methods and the restriction of 
killing only male seals did follow 
shortly after Rezanof’s visit. How 
effectively it was put in force is ques- 
tionable, for a complete cessation of 
killing was found necessary not long 
afterward. 

The number of fur-seals found at 
the islands by their discoverers has 
been variously estimated at from two 
to four million; no one will ever 
know more than an approximation. 
We do know that about 1812 all kill- 
ing was stopped and when it was re- 
sumed it was on a more sane basis and 
with an eye to future revenue. As a 
result of this policy, continued over 
a period of years, the herd was again 
in a flourishing condition when the 
United States purchased the territory 
in 1867. 

Later events have shown that the 
sale of this vast area by Russia for a 
consideration of $7,200,000 was rather 
a poor bargain. However, the Rus- 
sian government itself had profited 
little by the discovery or ownership; 
administrative efforts were made cum- 
bersome and expensive by the enor- 
mous distances within the territory 
and away from the seat of govern- 
ment. When I mention that Bering’s 
party were almost seven years getting 
across Siberia and putting their ex- 
pedition into action, some idea of the 
difficulties of government may be 
guessed, even one hundred years later ! 

With the American purchase, 
changes followed rapidly at the Pribi- 
lofs. By 1870 the islands and all com- 
mercial rights therein had been leased 
to the Alaska Commercial Company 
for a period of twenty years. Taxes 
were levied on the seal and fox skins, 
seal oil, ivory, etc.; schools and medi- 
cal attention and a local store were 
provided for the natives. Frame 
dwellings replaced the sod houses and 
enough fuel was rationed for reason- 
able comfort and health. With minor 
exceptions, the course of the lease 
ran smoothly and was profitable to 
both the company and the govern- 
ment. In 1890 a new lease for a 
similar period was undertaken, this 

(Continued on page 50) 
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IN BRITAIN!! 


“THIS YEAR, NEXT YEAR. 
SOMETIME, NEVER?” 


Accept my invitation THIS yes 
for, if you postpone your visit eve 
until 1933, your British vacation m 
cost you very much more. Not onl 
does the present rate of exchange 
you a big inducement—just now $3.) 
buys in England what $5.00 bougl 
only a few weeks ago—but conditio 
and prices generally are so favorab) 
at present as to enable me to pass 0 
the whole of that benefit to YOU. 

Accordingly, an inclusive and 
REALLY LUXURIOUS 
PRIVATE-CAR TOUR 
can cost you as little as 

$11.50 PER PERSON, PER DAY 
the final quotation depending, 
course, upon the size of your part 
the duration of your tour, and t 
class of hotel desired. 


MOTOR COACH TOURS 
FROM $7.50 PER DAY. 
Now_ send for my Brochure ‘BE 

GUESTS IN BRITAIN’ (The Natio 
Travel Club, 4 W. 16th Street, New Yo 
will mail you a copy on request), and f 
—or, better still, right away—write me ful 
about your plans. This will put you uD 
no obligation whatever. 
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MEDITERRANEAN — ADRIATIC 


Take the SATURNIA OR VULCANIA and sail 
the glorious southern route to Lisbon, Gib- 
raltar, Algiers, Cannes, Palermo, Naples, Greece, 
Trieste. Stopover privileges. Shore excursions. 


30-Day Crulses—Jan.9 Feb.19 Mar. 25 
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Four VULCANIA Luxury Cruises. Witness an active 
volcano in St. Pierre. Visit Fort de France and 
Bridgetown. See Brighton and Port of Spain in all its 
glory...Discover La Guayra way down in Vene- 
zuela, play in Curacao, marvel at Panama, buy 
trinkets in Kingston, gambol in Havana, Paris of 
the Indies, bid farewell to Nassau for New York. 
21-Day Cruises — Jan. 26 and Feb. 16 
17-Day Cruises — Mar. 8 and Mar. 25 


EGYPT—HOLYLAND 


LLOYD TRIESTINO weekly service from Europt 
on the world’s fastest motor ship VICTORIA. 
To Alexandria in 38 hours. De Luxe First Class 
apartments. Through train connections from Pa is 
and London to Trieste. 


For Illustrated Booklets on any of the above cruises 
see your local tourist agent or 
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A PLACE IN THE SUN _ON 


[GLORIOUS TAMPA BAY >> 
ST. PETERSBURG..FLO 


I N the land of warm sunshine, tempered 
by Tampa Bay’s health-giving, refreshing 
| breezes ... The Vinoy Park . . . the largest 
fireproof hotel on Florida’s enchanting West 
|. Coast . . . complete in every particular... 
| sun-bathing . . . all outdoor and indoor re- 
| creational features . . . table and service the 
Best - . + every comfort anticipated .. . 
and all to be enjoyed in an atmosphere of 
genuine hospitality and cordiality. 


375 Rooms All With Bath. 
Rates Considerate At All Times. Booklet. 


CLEMENT KENNEDY, Managing Director 


Summer Resort—New Ocean House—Swampscott, Massachusetts 
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LARGEST TO HONOLULU 


The Empress of Japan sails the Pacific, with- 
out a peer. She’s the largest and fastest. 
Luxurious and in perfect taste. Smart as Park 
Avenue or the Rue de la Paix. The peak of 
what the Empresses mean to seasoned trans- 
Pacific travellers ...the way to go. No wonder 
these people feel that “going Empress” is 
“belonging.” 

Empress of Japan and her sister-liner 
Empress of Canada sail to Honolulu and 
thence to the Orient... in 13 days. 

For a 10-day crossing, take Empress of Asia 
or Empress of Russia, Direct Express. Reduced 
fares on this route for 1932. 

All Empresses carryalso a fine Tourist Cabin 
at correspondingly lower rates. 

Note: Reduced All- Year Round-Trip Fares. 
Special Summer Fares. 

Sailings from Victoria and Vancouver (trains 
direct to ship-side). San Francisco and Los 
Angeles sailings connect with Empress of 
Japan and Empress of Canada at Honolulu. 
Orient tours. Tour service .. . round-Pacific, 
round-the-world. 

Booklets, information from your own agent 
or Canadian Pacific: New York, Chicago, 
Montreal and 32 other cities in United States 
and Canada. 


Canadian Pacttc 


HONOLULU * YOKOHAMA * KOBE * NAGASAKI * SHANGHAI * HONG KONG + MANILA 
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Be itis, 
and Flowers. 


Step into a Pullman today, 
and tomorrow—without 
changing cars—you can step 
off in sunny St. Petersburg, in 
the land of palms and flowers. 

St. Petersburg is truly 
**America’s Convenient Winter 
Playground” .. . just a few 
hours away by airplane, an 
overnight trip by rail, or a 
short delightful journey by 
auto, motorbus or boat. 

And here, so close to 
home, you are far away in 
climate. Here warm sunny 
days follow one another in al- 
most endless succession. The 
average winter temperature is 
68 degrees. Every day is an 
outdoor day, and the spirit of 
play is in the very air. 

Every kind of summer 
sport in winter. Accommoda- 
tions include 147 hotels, some 
300 apartment houses and 
hundreds of furnished homes. 
Living costs are moderate. A 
great vacation awaits you. 
Write for booklet—or just 
come! 


iPiersburg 


FLORI D AMERICA'S 


CONVENIENT 
THE SUNSHINE CiTy Wee) 


WINTER 


A. R. Deaderick, Sec’y, 
Chamber of Commerce, 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 
Please send your il- 
lustrated booklet. 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST SEAL HERD 


(Continued from page 48) 
time by the North American Com- 
mercial Company. 

Just prior to and during the tenure 
of the second lease a new factor en- 
tered into the problem of rational seal- 
ing. Small schooners, outfitted with 
dories and armed with shotguns, were 
being sent out by the Japanese, Rus- 
sians, Canadians, and our own citizens 
for the purpose of taking sealskins on 
the sea. This practice was a profit- 
able one. It became known under the 
term “pelagic sealing” and was most 
disastrous to the seal herd. 

With only the head and shoulders of 
the seal exposed above the water, the 
gunners were unable to determine the 
sex of the animal they were killing, 
even had they been discriminating 
enough to wish to kill only males. Un- 
fortunately, it is the habit of the 
mother seal to go far to sea to feed, 


| returning every few days to nurse her 


pup. When she was killed by the 
sealers the pup starved as a result, and 
the value of the mother as a future 
producer was also destroyed. In addi- 
tion to this, a large percentage of the 
seals which had been killed or mor- 
tally wounded, sunk or escaped before 
the boat could pick them up. It is 
obvious that this was a serious matter, 
yet it was rather a unique problem in 
international law. We _ considered 
these valuable and beautiful animals 
our own property yet the high seas 
are anybody’s hunting ground. 

Things went from bad to worse. 
Pelagic sealing grew by leaps and 
bounds and the seal herd decreased at 
the same rate. The exponents of the 
freedom of the high seas blamed land 
killing for the dearth of seals and vice 
versa. One of the interested govern- 
ments sent a scientific expedition to 
the Pribilofs and they returned with 
the remarkable findings that an epi- 
demic of intestinal worms had caused 
the appalling loss of pups—if it was 
worms then, of course, it could 
hardly be shotguns which were doing 
the damage. As proof of their case, 
they had the worms to show for it. 
As a matter of fact the worms are 
still to be found and doubtless always 
will be. 

The crisis of this unfortunate situa- 
tion came about when the United 
States seized some Canadian schoon- 
ers in the act of sealing, confiscated 
the property, and held the owners. 
This test case was finally decided be- 
fore the Hague Tribunal where vol- 
umes of learned testimony were 
heard. It was finally concluded that 
the seals could not be recognized as 
our property when outside of terri- 
torial waters (three-mile limit) and 
full damages were awarded the Can- 
adian sealers. 

It soon became evident to all inter- 
ested nations that the seal herd was 
about to be exterminated and that 
something decisive must be done to 
save them. A splendidly effective and 
well-balanced treaty was arranged 
and signed in 1911. The high con- 
tracting parties were Great Britain, 
Russia, Japan, and the United States. 
In brief it provided that citizens of 


these countries were prohibited from 
sealing at sea, and the use of ports of 
these countries was denied to any 
other nationals so engaged. In return 
for their surrender of these rights on 
the high seas, our government sur- 
renders a certain percentage of the 
land catch to Great Britain and Ja- 
pan. Russia gives the same two 
powers a similar percentage of the 
catch at the Commander Islands, and 
Great Britain, Russia, and the United 
States receive a smaller percentage 
from the land catch of the Japanese at 
the Kurile Islands. What could be 
fairer to all concerned, including the 
seals. Surely, this is a splendid ex- 
ample of what international codpera- 
tion and amity may accomplish. 

To anyone at all familiar with the 
life history of the fur-seals the prac- 
tice of pelagic sealing is anathema 
and the arguments in support of it 
quite untenable. The reader may have 
already suspected that my own feel- 
ings are not lukewarm on this sub- 
ject. Pelagic sealing has its propo- 
nents to this day, however. 

The twenty-year lease of the North 
American Commercial Company ex- 
pired in 1910, the treaty took effect in 
1911, and from that time to the pres- 
ent the entire administration of Pribi- 
lof affairs has been handled by the 
government itself and no commercial 
interests have been authorized since 
then. All land killing of seals was 
suspended for the five years im- 
mediately following 1911, except for 
actual meat requirements of the na- 
tives. Following this ‘‘closed season” 
sealing was resumed on land under the 
terms of the treaty, on an increasing 
scale based on careful computations to 
allow for reserves for future years of 
growth. 

And the proof of the pudding is the 
result! When the treaty took effect 
the total number of fur-seals of all 
classes was figured to be not over 
200,000. The latest conservative com- 
putations place the figure comfortably 
over a million animals. During the 
years following the closed season the 
annual take of skins has increased 
from 10,000 to 50,000. When the 
number of skins taken is considered, 
together with the consistent growth 
of the herd, it must be conceded that 
the present policy is effective both as 
a protective measure and a producer 
of revenue. 

This completes a summary of the 
ups and downs of the seal-herd from 
discovery to date. You will admit 
that the seals did rather well to keep 
coming back under the circumstances. 
Unlike so many other examples of 
natural wild-life resources, the fur- 
seals have been preserved for future 
generations, assuming the continuance 
of the present sane policies. Their 
past, present, and future will always 
be an absorbing topic of thought and 
conversation to me as doubtless it 
must be to all who have become fa- 
miliar with them. The fur-seals of 
the Pribilof Islands unquestionably 
form the greatest gathering of wild 
mammals left on earth today. 


* * * 
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FLYING DOWN TO RIO 
(Continued trom page 45) 


your way to the hotel, which cliffs against which the rushing tide 
lies the top seven stories of asky- dashes itself in billows of lacy white. 
er, the airline agent tells you that The mountains move closer, closer. 
reat white shaft running up the All traffic is moving south. The ocean 
of the cliff is an elevator be- is moving in. Nature seems to be 
Uptown and Downtown Bahia. marching toward one objective. 

iefore New York was new, Bahia Suddenly, far ahead, a medley of 
; a different church for every bright colors flashes in the distance. 
m the year. Here slavery was There the sea, the mountains, the sky 
ed and here, of their own voli- meet. The pilot noses the plane 
‘he planters freed their slaves. In higher that you may extend your 
’s ancient buildings, which are range of vision. A multitude of 
a use today, are treasures of the figures, myriad bits of color and form 
st colonial days: tapestries, dance before your eyes. Then the 
5, rosewood furniture. Many of whole, magnificent expanse bursts 
athedrals are architectural mas- forth. Rio! 

ces.. As you stroll along its in- Thrust up from the waters of the 
ing side streets, under the soft bay is “Sugar Loaf,’ an amazing 
of the Brazilian moon, you are mountain, unreal, fantastic, like a 
ntly confronted with the clash figure from a dream book. Then the 
2n the modern and the ancient, other peaks rising out of the sea or 
2n the riotous force of our in- set at intervals along scintillating arcs 
al civilization and the romantic of perfect beach. Around foliage- 
iillity of an age that has gone covered hills for forty miles the city 
ir. peeks out. Everywhere you look are 
im as far away as Para, three buildings, boulevards, parks, fountains. 
nd miles from Brazil’s capital, _ Color—blues, greens, yellows, reds, 
egin to hear the natives answer pinks—in infinite tones flashing be- 
enthusiastic description of some tween and around the spectacular 
point of beauty with the phrase: peaks that dot the magnificent harbor. 
wait until you see Rio!” Perched high atop the “Hunchback,” 
2 Paris to the Frenchman, Rio or Corcovado Mountain, a colossal 

meiro represents the heaven-on- statue of Christ looks out across this nee ees A FOREIGN VACATION 
which every true Brazilian hopes city of wonders. There below, cutting 
‘k upon before he passes from a straight line across the picture, is 
orld. the famous Avenida—whose sidewalks G 

hour’s flying south of Bahia and of inlaid designs, whose marble build- FO R ip H R am B U D ES 
‘weep over great stretches of ings, whose lovely shops, whose side- 


ae 
e? 


Ee ae ae ne ee ati 


ag coastline, alternate rows of walk cafés and smartly dressed crowds Dollars buy more vacation fun in Cuba 
bery and sand, where the ocean, mark it as one of the world’s out- 
of tearing away, is actually standing streets. Below now is the this year than last... and transportation 
to the continent. Through Jockey Club, like a beautifully com- & : ; : 
ies the sea has been bringing in posed painting of an ideal race track, costs to “the Siren of the Caribbean” have 


if sand, laying it row upon row. backed up against a green mountain, 


m far off to the west the distant with its marble pavilions and im- been sliced below all former levels. This 


lains, which hardly ever before mense sunshades standing out gro- : ° : : 

listurbed the unmarred level of tesquely. There is the Copacabana, is the winter to CD ICY, 2OINe foreign free- 
ist Brazilian plain, swathed in said by many to be the most beautiful dom... while remaining within a few 
mist, their jagged peaks flung public beach in the world, bordered by 

in relief against the western a double boulevard which lines a park- hours (and dollars) of your own country. 


a, are drawing closer and closer way of gorgeously patterned floral 
‘edge of the continent. A dozen displays. The sheer grandeur of this 
‘illages slip by, then comes Vic- incredible city from the air leaves you 
a picturesque city of alabaster- mute. 


Havana promises to be gayer than ever. 


Throngs are coming down for the races 


uses tucked in among jewel-like You regret to realize that your air- (an 80-day meet!) ... and for a bit of 
hat race around a lovely har- liner is gliding down to a landing over : Ea 
Aundreds of boats dot the pea- palm-covered islands, tree-lined boule- jolly living ... on the sun-drenched 


lue and green water. Spinning vards that wind in and out of the 
ight white line through the hills mountains and a water front along 
to the distance runs the famous which are docked big liners at whose 
id that links Victoria and the mastheads fly flags from nearly every 


beaches . . . in the brilliant casinos, hotels 


and night clubs . . . or “down country”, 


(with the great deposits of iron nation in the world. in the picturesque villages, historic towns 
back in the state of Minas But, we have landed now. Across : 
|, which are believed to equal all the Bay from the seaplane base you and healthful mineral-water spas. $ : 


iron deposits on earth combined. get another startling view of those 
jost at the edge of this city mod- queer-shaped mounds rising out of the 


dustry and commerce take up Bay and the incomparable skyline that The new Central Highway is 
teady march, spreading their is Rio’s. You are called to identify now completed ... more than 
york as far as the eye can see. your luggage which the steward has 700 miles of comfortable bou- 


levard through the tropical 
enchantment of the _ hinter- 
land. Bring your car. It will 
be admitted duty-free for 180 
days. No extra licenses and 
no passports required. : : 


} of sugar, in every shade of already prepared for the customs in- 
jroll along in unending succes-  spections. And in another few min- 
§ Motor highways, tape-like strips utes, the launch has landed you at the 
He and red, cross and criss-cross foot of a granite staircase that leads 
fhe landscape. Motor trucks, to the marble walls of the Customs 
iz little puffing railroad trains House. Just a half-dozen steps farther 
eaping loads of sugar cane to and you are on that Avenida whose 
fs mills from which clouds of outline from the sky was so striking. 
drift into the crystal-clear sky. Seven days of successive wonders, 
are everywhere: in the fields, thirteen countries, scores of pic- 
whe roads, in the yards of houses. turesque, odd, fascinating cities and 
1 seem to have a cheery wave almost as many civilizations—these lie 
‘ting to this plane from another along the skyroad to Rio. The trip 
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n endless expanse of glistening experiences of ‘modern travel. 
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CINDERELLA IN THE RUSSIAN PALACE 
(Continued from page 37) 


on their bundles on the floor, waiting 
sometimes for several days to get on 
a train or boat. At the opera in Mos- 
cow I sat next to a picturesque woman 
from a remote tribe of the Caucasian 
mountains; during the intermission 
she went naively to examine that mys- 
terious thing—the orchestra. In the 
Crimea I saw a man, from the fac- 
tories of Moscow, just as mystified as 
the woman at the opera, when he 
gazed for the first time at the sea and 
the mountains. These two are typical 
of a whole new mass of travelers. 

Children in schools are organized 
into groups to make special excursions 
in the summer vacation. You will find 
them in endless lines before the mu- 
seums—Cinderellas at the palace. But 
do you find them wishing to live at 
the palace? Curiously enough, no. 
Somehow these children have had in- 
grained in them so completely that 
concern for “the welfare of the col- 
lective” that they are more interested 
at present in raising the standards of 
the masses than in having luxuries 
themselves. I found this difficult to 
believe at first, but I became more and 
more convinced of it as I watched 
them play and heard them talk. 

Wandering from the oldest part of 
the great park in Dyetskoye Syelo, 
with its swan pond and its statues, its 
grottoes and its arches, I crossed a 
quaint Chinese bridge leading to the 
Chinese Village. Here I met some 
children hurrying “to the theater.” 
They graciously invited me to come 
along, explaining that the Pioneers 
were going to give a performance at 
the Chinese Theater—a theater, they 
said, built by the Czarina Catherine 
for her grandson, Alexander I. 

Although we arrive early, the the- 
ater is already filled, the youthful 
audience clapping impatiently. The 
Chinese interior is a veritable little 
jewel box of the East. The horse- 
shoe of loges entirely tufted in bro- 
cades, the twisted columns with their 
grotesquely sculptured heads of China- 
men, the dragons and bells and bright 
beads overhead are a maze of richly 
blended colors. The royal box at the 
back of the theater is like a jewel set 
in a magnificent crown. The painted 
curtain transports you to a place 
where quaint gondolas float down a 
canal in a land of castles. Row upon 
row of costly Sheraton chairs, whose 
white brocaded seats once came into 
contact only with equally rich fabrics, 
now hold the small, simply dressed 
little forms of an eager audience. 

At last the play begins. 

Time: Days of the Czar’s régime. 

Place: The modest home of a reyo- 
lutionist. 

Enter, a “comrade,” to say the police 
are still after the revolutionist, who is 
in hiding in a distant forest. The 
woman of the house cries lest her 
husband return and be trapped; but 
the “comrade” says he dares not go 
to warn him because the police will 
follow him and arrest both. The lit- 
tle daughter begs her mother to let her 
go to her father with the message 
and some food. Naturally the mother 
hesitates to accept the courageous of- 
fer, but the child implores her, assur- 
ing her that she knows the way and 
will not be suspected because of her 
youth. The mother fearfully consents, 


at last, warning the child to answer 
no questions if she should be caught. 

The bravery of this child, whose 
acting has made the story seem very 
real, wins the sympathy of the entire 
audience. There is a dead silence as 
the curtain rises on the second scene, 
in the forest. The fugitive appears, 
steals from tree to tree and then dis- 
appears (into the wings). A few mo- 
ments later his little daughter arrives, 
searching for him. She calls, “Papa, 
papa.” Worn out from her long 
journey over the steppe, she drags her 
poor little body on; she has lost her 
way. Her voice, as she beseeches her 
father to answer, rends the hearts of 
the audience. A gentleman, aged five, 
in the first row, can bear it no longer. 
“You—you—your daddy’s in the cawi- 
dor,” he shouts to her, in his earnest 
desire to help the heroine. His sister 
beside him hushes him, however, and 
the play sweeps on to its dramatic 
climax. The little girl is caught by 
the police and is refused a drink of 
water for her parched lips until she 
will tell what she knows. But she is 
ready to die rather than tell; and the 
police finally let her go. Home at last, 
she learns that her father has man- 
aged to escape to safety, and she falls 
into her mother’s arms. She is de- 
lirious, but as the curtain falls she 
whispers, “I didn’t tell, I didn’t tell.” 

Every eye in the audience is wet; 
even the little actress takes her bow, 
herself too choked to smile. Then the 
Chinese Theater resounds with the 
fervent clapping of small but energetic 
hands. To class-conscious youngsters 
it has not seemed like melodrama but 
intense drama with the ring of reality. 
In the heat of their emotional re- 
sponse are forged resolutions that will 
never permit the return of the old 
order. To the traveler, the drama 
lies in the fact that here, in a lux- 
urious little theater built for the en- 
tertainment of royalty, plays are now 
given with the definite purpose of 
breeding scorn for royalty and 
strengthening the “advance guard of 
the proletariat.” 

Such themes are not infrequent fare 
for the young. Their heads are filled 
with certain phases of political his- 
tory. Supplement simple explanations 
of present-day State plans and future 
hopes, and you have the things most 
children in Russia today think and 
talk about. They have no desire to: 
live in palaces like royalty once did. 
They want no gorgeous clothes and 
courtly manners because those things 
are frowned upon as “bourjui” (bour- 
geois, and therefore contemptible, 
their eyes). 

In another palatial villa that is now 
a sanitarium, we looked through the 
children’s library to see what stories 
are read by the Cinderellas who are 
living in palaces. If fairy tales have 
made way for realism one supposes 
that perhaps history fills the shelves— 
stories of the real kings and queens 
who once lived in these very rooms. 
But no. New books about a new 
world have replaced all else. Even 
the pictures are new. The finest art- 
ists in Russia have made the illustra- 
tions, bright in color and ultra-modern 
in manner, lending fascination to such 
seemingly dull subjects as harvesting 
and manufacturing. In these books, 

(Continued on page 53) 
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w Sand Became Glass” and ‘““How 
ber Became Overshoes” are ab- 
ing tales. They have the same 
nation that draws adults to stop 
watch the marvelous antics of a 
m-shovel. 

»r the modern Cinderellas palaces 
passé. They are interested in 
1 as relics of the past; but the 
re, even though chimerical, is 
» alluring. They want to live in 
tment houses of steel and cement 
glass, to have electricity from 
; power plants, to have communal 
ens, laundries and nurseries in 
» houses so that their mothers 
be free to participate with the 
of the family in the varied ac- 
es of a modern community. They 
only want to have these things, 
want the fun of helping plan and 
them. The government lets her 
ren feel that she considers their 
ibutions of vital importance; and 
irespond proudly and zealously. 
nat holds the attention most in 
id fairy tales are those portions 


e again we are off, this time 
g into the vast wilderness, 
hg tiny villas that resemble 
pd bird houses peeping out of 
now way up the sides of the 
tains, frequent shrines with the 
hooded high on the canopies 
shelter the Corpus looking stark 
old. Now we pass quite close 
halet, the Sacred Heart painted 
ch shutter of it. A balcony is 
red by its wide, overhanging 
the wash hanging out already 
nh stiff—and yet I saw the haus- 
llown of her knees beside the icy 
tain brook washing more! The 
able outwork of kindling wood, 
eatly to the very eaves, is ready 
laily use. Now we begin to 
1 the mountainside, jingling our 
long merrily through a forest of 
abaum, its branches thatched 
snow. A turn in the road re- 
a rift in the snow-clad moun- 
with several smaller and pre- 
1s ones imprisoned in the center 
| amphitheater. 

bther turn brings us unexpect- 
to a village. We drive slowly 
yeate a sensation, the driver tak- 
fis full share of it. People come 
ir windows and doors and the 
lloff their hats with a sweep and 
uss Gott!”, that sounds like 
ct Scott!”, as though we were 
hg them over. We meet any 
tr of people on the road, includ- 
he parish priest, each dragging 
Itle sled, and when they come to 
jevitable incline they hop on it 
iP dashing to the bottom. A few 
in skis and go sailing by us, 
guiding their course with their 
»cks. Straight through the 
i with all its painted houses and 
The driver often has to put 
brake by turning a little wheel 
him that sinks a steel hook 
end of the runner into the ice 
ow, otherwise our sleigh would 
away” at every precipitous in- 
Sve went tearing down. 

of the village again, and we 
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which deal with the overcoming of 
great obstacles. When the last dragon 
has been killed, when the fight is won, 
interest lags; and the author very 
wisely ends his tale with the con- 
venient, if abrupt, “happily ever 
after.” Remembering this, it is not 
difficult to understand why palaces, no 
matter how luxurious, seem to the 
Cinderellas merely empty shells of a 
life that is gone. And why the Five- 
Year Plan, with its challenge and its 
promise, has a greater hold on the 
imagination of the people. 

This story—that is being written in 
daily instalments by one hundred 
sixty million people determined to lift 
themselves from the cinder-heap that 
was war-ridden, backward Russia— 
has the elements of a fairy tale. It 
tells of herculean tasks being accom- 
plished in the face of all but insupera- 
ble obstacles. No one knows whether 
the end is to be, “and they lived hap- 
pily ever after.” But it is fascinat- 
ing to follow the story with all its 
suspense. 


WINTER SPORTS IN THE BAVARIAN ALPS 
(Continued from page 17) 


find ourselves quite alone in Heaven’s 
alabaster bowl. A wall of mountains 
rises on all sides so steeply that I 
have to look straight up, so close are 
they. We are guided by a friendly 
stream that is sometimes only eddying 
pools of emerald and lapis lazuli set 
in the mantle of snow. Then we are 
swallowed up in the dim _ gothic 
grandeur of a nave of tannenbaum, 
tall trees forming stately aisles lead- 
ing in every direction into dark 
mysterious shrines and chapels lit by 
a few candle-points of light that mark 
the edge of the forest. We often see 
a doe, or a beautiful stag, his head 
raised nobly as though challenging 
this profanation, and once on turning 
a bend in the road we have to pull up 
sharply to avoid running down a yoke 
of oxen dumbly drawing a load of logs 
on a crude sled, the picturesque driver 
trudging alongside, smoking his long- 


stemmed, china-bowled pipe. 


A new vista: a row of fierce moun- 
tain peaks ripping the horizon into 
jagged strips, the immediate hills 
more tender in aspect, though regal 
with their mantles of ermine drawn 
about their shoulders, a deep hem of 
velvety green forest wrapped about 
their feet. 

Time did not enter into such a 
prospect. I never knew exactly how 
long it took to reach Eibsee, the great 
sports lake at the farther end of Zug- 
spitze, where a large hotel looks out 
on a panorama that sweeps the Ba- 
varian Alps. My arrival was auspi- 
cious because a gymkhana of winter 
sports was scheduled for the afternoon 
—ski-joring, schiessen (very much 
like Scotch curling), horse sled racing 
and skating races. Finally, the host 
took me to the International Table, 
where I had luncheon with a group 
comprising seven nationalities, most of 
them fluent in the speech of all of 
them. 

And this is what may happen to 
anyone who goes down to Parten- 
kirchen to spend a week or a week- 
end during the Winter Sports Season. 
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the great massacre, and calling at the ancient little town of 
Fort William, sheltering pleasantly at the foot of Ben 
Nevis, Britain’s highest mountain, through the crystal 
glistening Caledonian Canal (the World’s most beautiful 


waterway), Loch Oich and Loch Ness, the land of Prince 
Charlie and his loyal Clansmen. 


OBAN TO STAFFA and IONA by the new twin screw 

_ vessel “Lochfyne’”’ is the grandest One-day Tour in the 
British Isles, visiting Fingal’s Cave in the Island of 
Staffa, St. Columba’s sacred Isle of Iona, with its ancient 
Cathedral, and the burying place of the Scottish Kings, and 
passing the ancient Castles of Dunollie, Duart, Ardtornish, 
Aros, Mingarry and Gylen, also Tobermory Bay, where lies 
the Armada specie ship. 


THE HEBRIDEAN TOUR by the new motor vessels 
“Lochearn” and “Lochmor” to the Inner and Outer 
Hebrides. This tour affords a splendid opportunity of 
seeing the romantic Hebridean Isles in their panoramic 
beauty, including Coll, Tiree, Lochboisdale, Lochmaddy, 
Harris, Kyle, etc., etc. 


This year include these Tours in your itinerary and see 
the most beautiful, most romantic district in Europe. 


Illustrated Brochure and Programme Post free from 


DAVID MACBRAYNE, (1928) Ltd. 


“The Royal Route Tours” 


44, Robertson Street, Glasgow, C.2., Scotland 
or Travel, 7, West 16th Street, New York. S 
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TO THE BOWER OF MY LADY NICOTINE 
(Continued from page 30) 


a good grade of filler, nothing better. 

To my natural “And how do you 
account for it?’ Sefior Argudin only 
smiled and shook his head. 


“The experts of the Bureau of 


| Tropical Research spent weeks here 
| trying to answer that question,’ he 


“There is a very learned chap- 


| ter in their book about the quartz-sand 


and iron in the layer above the clay 
sub-soil, also of drainage and warmth 
and humidity; but nothing definite as 
to why Vuelta Abajo tobacco is bet- 
ter than that of other regions where 
the same conditions are approximated, 
or why this very restricted holding of 
the ‘Vivero’ finca is the cream of the 


| Vuelta Abajo.” 


| “eye” and “touch.” 


Plowing, whether by tractor or ox- 
team, has to be very even and shallow 
to avoid turning up the sterile clay 
sub-soil. Stable manure and _ the 
trimmings and other refuse from the 
cigar factories are the only fertilizers. 
Beyond setting out the young plants 
in a trickling stream of running water 
to prevent the ravages of a trouble- 
some cut-worm, no irrigation is prac- 
ticed. Cultivation—by mule-drawn 
implement or by  hand-hoeing—is 
continuous up to the time of harvest- 
ing. Shade, by a covering of cheese- 
cloth stretched on frames, is provided 
to prevent spotting of the leaf from 
burning when the sun’s rays are fo- 
cussed through drops of dew. 

The curing operation is a very slow, 
even drying of the leaves, hung on 
racks in ventilated sheds during a 
period of a number of weeks. This 
is a process calling for the greatest 
delicacy and skill in the control of 
temperatures and humidity. 

The grading of the leaves by color 
is an operation so nice that the 
graders are years acquiring the proper 
They work in 
large, well-lighted sheds, in a silence 
broken only by the uncannily soft and 


| mysterious whisking of the fingered 
| leaves. 


Over our cups of black Cuban coffee 
in the patio that evening I again asked 
“Why Vuelta Abajo quality?” My 


| host answered from the heart of an 
| aura of incense that might have been 


| waited from 


“The Islands of the 


| Blest.” 


| Abajo. 


“Tf it’s something distinctive in soil 
or climate,” he said, “we have never 
traced it down. My own best answer 
is ‘Tradition.’ My father, and his 
father before him, spent their lives 
Taising tobacco leaf in the Vuelta 
I expect to do the same, and 
my sons plan to follow in my footsteps. 
We love the work and we have a 
pride in the quality of the product we 
raise—a belief in the part it plays in 
making men happier and more content. 

“Well, it is the same with the peo- 
ple you have seen working today, 
from the farmer plowing with his 
oxen to the girls in the grading shed. 
They and their progenitors have been 
raising the world’s best tobacco for 
generations and they’re proud of it. 
We are really just one big family. 
Most of us know each other by our 
first names. You remarked how well 
nourished and well dressed they all 
were—how well mannered, how gay. 
Whether working for us or farming 
on their own, they are all generously 
paid for their effort. And their effort 


is the best that is in a people having 
the advantage of both inherited and 
acquired training.” 

I had one more question to ask. 

“Tell me, Sefor Argudin,” I said, 
“Gs there any other cigar that is as 
good or better than the Corona- 
Corona?” 

“Only one,’ he replied promptly, 
with a chuckle, “and it isn’t offered 
for sale—hasn’t even a name, in fact. 
If you'll allow your foolish resolution 
of last New Year’s to go by the board, 
you are going to have the pleasure of 
smoking one—yes, and naming it, too, 
if you feel so inclined.” 

He fumbled in his breast pocket and 
handed me a long, black, unbanded 
cigar which, to my unpracticed eye, 
had much the outward seeming of a 
Pittsburgh stogie. 

“My father and I between us smoke 
about a hundred cigars a day,’ he 
continued, “and that got to be rather 
expensive even when the factory let 
us have them at cost. So Father 
picked out the best old cigar-maker 
he had ever employed during his fifty 
years in the tobacco business and sent 
him to me here. 

““Give Manuel tobacco worthy of 
his craitsmanship—the best that passes 
under your eye,’ wrote Father, ‘and 
well share the cost and output be- 
tween us.’ 

“And so I skim the crema de la 
crema of the year’s crop and old 
Manuel does the rest. You saw him 
plying his trade in the corner of the 
curing warehouse this afternoon. . 
Let’s move to the portico. I always 
like to watch the smoke against the 
fading western sky. Did you ever 
read the suggestion of Des Ombaiux 
in his work dedicated to the Havana 
cigar? 

“Be careful to keep the fire of your 
cigar subdued and mysterious,” he 
quoted, “ ‘in order that the fairies may 
come into being in its bluish smoke. 
Silently they glide around the easy 
chair in which you recline, and they 
caress and fascinate you. . . . It is not 
necessary to be asleep in order to 
dream.’ ” 

Bats were flitting across the splash 
of crimson and saffron at the end of 
the vista of royal palms, and in the 
deepening duskiness to left and right 
fire-flies laced the purple with shim- 
mering golden wires. A _ pendant 
raceme of orchids swept the hand I 
raised to light my cigar. For the 
short five minutes that the sunset 
dazzle was paling we smoked in 
silence. Then someone inside turned 
on the radio—a sudden burst of silver 
chords. 

“That supplies the one touch that 
was lacking,” I breathed fervently. “I 
always did love a Strauss waltz at 
twilight.” 

My host’s chesty laugh rumbled 
deep in the gathering dusk. 

“That’s not a Viennese waltz,” he 
chuckled; “it’s Yankee jazz broad- 
cast from Miami, ‘The Voice of 
Tropical America.’ It takes a good 
cigar to make jazz sound like a 
Strauss waltz. Have you thought of 
a name for it, by the way?” 

“Yes,” I replied unhesitatingly, 
“how would ‘Corona de Corona de 
Corona’ do?—*The Crown of Crowns 
of Crowns’ ?” 
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PREHISTORIC MOUND BUILDERS.OF OHIO 
(Continued from page 33) 


man, the shrill clear tones of the loco- 
motive whistle now echo where once 
sounded the war cries of armies, per- 
haps forgotten when Alexander was 
leading his great raid into India. 

The walls of Fort Ancient, built 
right along the crenelated edge of the 
plateau, are three and a half miles in 
length with about seventy gateways or 
openings. A state highway crosses 
the valley and is remembered by all 
visiting motorists for its two motor- 
trying hills. This road passes through 
the northern section of the new fort 
past the park superintendent’s home. 
Fort Ancient has been known to the 
white man for more than a century 
and a quarter and in this time has 
been rather thoroughly explored and 
investigated. A number of skeletal 
remains and many stone weapons and 
implements from the mounds and 
earthworks of Fort Ancient are 
viewed by thousands each year who 
visit the museum in the Little Miami 
valley. 

Southern Ohio was supposedly the 
meeting ground and battlefield of two 
different races of people in ancient 
times. From the south came a short- 
headed people, the same or similar to 
the Indians of Mexico and South 
America. These people, who are sup- 
posed to have been the builders of the 
mounds, were probably exterminated 
by the northern tribes of long-headed 
people. 

Professor Putnam, in a lecture in 
1887, called attention to the fact that 
out of fourteen hundred skulls found 
near Cincinnati, more than twelve 
hundred were definitely short-headed, 
a.€., the width of the skull more than 
three-quarters the length. “Going 
farther back,” said Professor Putnam, 
“it seems probable that the southern 
peoples reached America across the 
Pacific from southern Asia, while the 
northern tribes came via Alaska from 
the northern extremes of Asia.” 

This theory, at first fantastic, really 
does seem to have some substantiation 
in the opinions of anthropologists that 
both the North and the South Ameri- 
can Indians are of Asiatic origin, al- 
though they are different from one 
another. 

The wedge which drove these kin- 
dred peoples apart and out of their 
primeval homeland was the band of 
Turanian nomads who filtered into the 
basin of the Yellow River from the 
West back beyond the horizon of 
recorded history. These warlike 
tribes are known to have pushed out 
the Asiatic aborigines they found 
along the Yellow River, some to the 
north, others to the south. The in- 
vaders eventually founded the Chinese 
empire. 

The dispossessed Asiatics who fled 
into the northland developed under the 
urge of an inhospitable climate into a 
hardy, savage people against whom 
the descendants of the original Tu- 
ranian tribes were forced to build the 
Great Wall of China as a solid line of 
defense. The northern tribes, becom- 
ing intrepid hunters and warriors, 
began drifting across to North 
America, to become after many gen- 
erations the » Esquimaux and_ the 
American Indians. ° 

While this transformation and giant 
migration was under way in the north, 

(Continued on page 56) 
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THE PREHISTORIC MOUND BUILDERS OF OHIO 


(Continued from page 55) 
the aborigines driven southward de- 
veloped along softer lines. The simi- 
larity of architecture in the ruins of 
the works of the Mayas, Incas, and 
Aztecs of South America and Mexico 
and such works as the jungle temples 
of southern Asia seem to tie these 
peoples to a common origin. The 
southern Asiatic temples are more fin- 
ished and less primitive than those of 
South and Central America, just as 
the ancient peoples of these sections 
produced works which were more ad- 
vanced ‘than those of the Mound 
Builders, which is as it should have 
been if all these works are products 
of the same original people. Those 
remaining behind would have had 
more time and leisure to progress, to 
build, and to rebuild, thus developing 
in a straight line forward, while the 


vanguard pushed the frontiers on- 
ward. 

The glacial age undoubtedly delayed 
those tribes from the north until the 
peoples from the southern Asiatic 
stock had reached Ohio and lower 
Canada. So thousands of miles were 
covered by both branches of the orig- 
inal family and many generations had 
changed the peoples until they were 
strangers and greatly different. The 
ones from the south, the Mound 
Builders, were more cultured and far- 
ther removed from the primitive war- 
like state than the more hardy Indians 
from the cold countries. Thus when 
they met, their battlegrounds were re- 
moved from the banks of the Yellow 
River in the Orient to those of the 


Ohio. The Mound Builders were con- 
quered, assimilated, annihilated, or 
driven back south. Who knows 
which ? 


THE PAGEANT OF BUDDHA’S SACRED TOOTH 
(Continued from page 28) 


midnight a second tour of the Perahera 
starts afresh from the Maligawa for 
the purpose of depositing the shrine 
of the tooth at the Asgiri Temple for 
the night—a rite annually observed. 
The Maligawa section spends the 
night there. The Devale Peraheras 
of the other four temples return 
whence they came, excepting for the 
four randolis, a few elephants, kapu- 
ralas and musicians. This small 
group in the early hours of morning 
wend their way to Getambe, about 
four miles out of Kandy, by the side 
of the Mahawelli River. This is the 
spot chosen for the water-cutting cere- 
mony, which is faithfully performed 
each year. Strange as it may sound, 
the Buddhists can give no satisfying 
reason for observing this rite, which 
is plainly of Hindu origin. 

Curious to see this water-cutting 
ceremony, we had the room boy call 
us at three-thirty a.m., and hurriedly 
drinking some hot coffee, we started 
off for Getambe—meeting just outside 
the hotel the fire-pot dancer still en- 
ergetically dancing. 

About half way there we met the 
randolis, elephants and musicians 
slowly making their way in the same 
direction, their music sounding par- 
ticularly weird in the stillness of early 
morn. A crowd of pilgrims were 
wandering in their wake. We, of 
course, arrived on the scene long be- 
fore them and had plenty of time to 
secure good positions, as only a few 
officials and pilgrims had arrived. 
Before long the rising din of the 
music was heard, and in a few mo- 
ments the little procession filled the 
narrow lane that led to the river bank. 

In a few moments we saw the ele- 
phants kneel and the kapuralas dis- 
mount. From the palanquins the 
respective swords kept carefully 
wrapped were removed while atten- 
dants took the water pots which they 
enclosed in a clean white cloth cover- 
ing to ward off evil eyes. Under 
canopies held over them by other at- 
tendants, the procession filed along 
the narrow trail, now spread with a 
carpet of white cloth to the river’s 
edge. Right into the water they 
waded, seeking the middle of the 
stream, where, after a suitable pause, 
at the right moment circles were 
described in the water with the sev- 


eral sacred swords. The pots were 
emptied of last year’s water, and a 
fresh supply taken up at the now holy 
spots. With the utmost reverence the 
pots and swords were borne back to 
shore, in procession as before, where 
the group was greeted by a fresh and 
more vigorous outburst from the 
musicians. Depositing the precious 
receptacles and swords in their palan- 
quins, the kapuralas remounted their 
elephants, amid more shouts of praise 
now volubly and forcibly uttered by 
the crowd of devout which had in- 
creased its numbers. And just as the 
streaks of dawn were becoming visible 
in the sky, the procession began re- 
tracing its steps along the same route 
by which it had come. 

But this time the destination was 
the Ganadevi Kovil, an old Hindu 
temple located on the same road to- 
wards Kandy, and a splendid example 
of Hindu art in the style of the Go- 
purams in India. Fitting ceremonies 
are annually performed at this temple 
after this water-cutting ceremony. 
This temple is the meeting-place for 
the re-formation of the Perahera 
units for their last procession through 
the streets, which takes place in the 
afternoon of the same day, and is the 
only day Perahera to be held. 

While the day Perahera is a daz- 
zling spectacle in the brilliant sunlight, 


it cannot compare with the bewitch- | 


ing charms offered at night in the 
light of flaming cressets. 

Several other rites and rituals re- 
main to be performed at the various 
temples, but officially the festival is 
brought to a close by the water-cut- 
ting ceremony. 

It is regrettable that the incidental 
and indirect effects of modern influ- 
ence that are slowly creeping into the 
life of the islanders all tend to bring 
about omissions now evident in the 
Perahera from what past records re- 
veal. Nevertheless, the grandiose 
old-world splendor that this remark- 
able pageant continues to exhibit to 
modern civilization is reminiscent of 
the glorious historic past of this little 
island. It is to be hoped that this 
great Perahera, instead of waning in 
lustrous pomp and brilliance, will be 
ambitious to attain again the high 
standards of those sadly remembered 
yesterdays. 
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gardens as there is about their 
rs. Veils and burnouses conduce 
rateliness rather than to hop- 
M1. Incongruous, indecent, it ac- 
seems, when an Arab lifts his 
over one arm, revealing bare 
ais and garters, mounts a bicycle 
goes pedaling down the road! 
ime is an outcrop, has its limita- 
and one cannot but wonder 
effect motors and tractors and 
modern mechanisms may ul- 
ly have upon the picturesque 
1 of the still medieval sheik. 
“town house” and a “suburban” 
n are of no uncommon occur- 
—at Laghouat we saw this, to 
bvel division of property, and in 
*Zab cities, too, farther down 
ahara. Afoot, or on donkey- 
or perhaps (if the owner is very 
hy and up-to-date and paths 
it) it may even be by motor— 
- any rate in late afternoon they 
» their gardens. In _ screened 
rs the women and children sit, 
f sight and almost out of ear- 
The men foregather, talk, and 
mint tea. It is the heavy shade 
ch oasis retreats that renders 
mid-summer heats supportable. 
With = interlocking palm-fronds 
‘mm fruits flourish—peach, apricot, 
‘pomegranate, pear, orange and 
, medlar, strawberry, and the 
planted against the wall, hang- 
s heavy, decorative bunches. 
Ming outdoors has been in vogue 
the Garden of Eden, and on oc- 
4 the Arabs feast all night, go 
to business directly from the 
Mn. These garden parties are 
P, yet in their own way sumptu- 
iiffairs—moon gleam, music of 
)r guitar, firelight flickering and 
hg like lanterns the pendent 
of nearby trees, a carpet spread 
ah the cross-legged, circled 
h whose jnostrils are tickled by 
Wre-savor of sheep being roasted 
above brushwood, the glitter of 
g brass tray at the center, still 
j, awaiting its delectable burden 
Ids. “When I arrived.” writes 
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THE GARDENS OF BARBARY 
(Continued from page 20) 


Major Bodley, whose lot has been cast 
these many years in. Barbary Land, 
“dinner awaited me, and I was pleased 
to see that I was being treated really 
as one of the family, and that there 
were no tables or chairs, no knives and 
forks. The party was assembled in a 
pillared courtyard open to the sky, 
with jasmine and rose bushes growing 
around. Two lemon-trees stood at 
either end, and above us a July moon 
shed a gentle radiance. We sat down 
in three circles. In the first group 
was the bash-agha, myself, my caid 
partner of the sheep farm, an old 
schoolmaster, and a very aged imam 
(priest). In the second group were 
the bash agha’s sons, his nephews, 
and his chief clerk. In the third 
group were my head shepherd, the 
chauffeur, and the rest of the retain- 
ers. The food was first of all placed 
in the center of our circle, and we 
all dipped into the common bowl; 
when we had had enough, it was 
passed to the second circle, who did 
likewise, until it was finished by the 
third party. When dinner was over 
and we had washed our faces and 
hands, and tea and coffee had been 
brought, we stretched out our legs on 
the carpet. While we in our little 
circle began to smoke, the other 
groups broke up and moved silently 
out of the court, for in the presence 
of their elders they could not light a 
cigarette.” 

Plenty of etiquette, no implements 
and no women! Among high-caste 
North African Mohammedans all 
dinners, whether festive or en famille, 
are strictly “bachelor.” A host may 
have five wives and twice that number 
of concubines, but they never appear 
—not even in his speech. 

Along the coast, where many influ- 
ences interplay, gardens change their 
character, cease to remain Arabic, 
become Mediterranean. To me there 
seemed no vital difference between 
those of Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, 
save such differences as are naturally 
dictated by variations of climate and 
population—toward the west one 
senses Spain, through the mid-zone 
France, and at the east Italy. 

A far cry from Nantucket to 
North Africa, yet this they have in 
common—in both places gardening 
seasons merge with startling rapidity ; 
spring and fall stretch upon tiptoe, 
most dexterous jugglers of plants. 
Daffodils may be jostled by dahlias, 
and chrysanthemums decide to flower 
in February as we saw them doing 
along the road to Timgad. Particu- 
larly I recall the garden of the White 
Fathers at Carthage—a serene place 
overlooking blue waters, filled with 
bits of chiseled beauty resurrected 
from Pheenician days, brightened with 
assorted blossoms that sat oddly side 
by side. The wall-flowers (velvety 
brown and gold) were sweet as those 
under my south windows at home and 
in the same bed flourished a cyclamen 
full of pale, carmine-ringed bloom, 


sedately upheld like so many starched 
coifs. 
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HOTEL MANGER 
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500 Rooms, Each with Bath, Shower, Radio 
for one $2.50 to 4.00; for two $4.00 to 6.00 
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THE MOST 
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CRUISING 
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This glorious Liner is famous the world over 
for perfection of Comfort, Service and 
Cuisine. She is the vessel chosen by the 
finest old English families for their Cruising 
Vacations. Mediterranean Cruises in 
March, April and May. Norway Cruises in 
June, July and August. 
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COPENHAGEN—CITY OF SERENITY 
(Continued from page 24) 


better known to drama lovers every- 
where than they are. Even with a 
less than rudimentary knowledge of 


| the language anyone who cares for 


and understands the art of acting 
would find an evening well-spent in 
any one of these theaters. 


Native sons and daughters, expa- 


| triated, think back longingly on the 


| Bells “Raadhusklokken,” the 
| Chimes of the City Hall Tower, 
| sweet-toned, vibrating, striking the 


hour, floating above the city’s noises, 
lifting them to beauty. One does re- 


| member them. 


| foremost 


| sects” 


And then there are the “Insects,” 
about whom I have not yet said a 
word, although they are what first and 
strikes the traveler—he’s 
lucky if they do not strike him in the 
back! I called them “pestiferous in- 
and my Danish friends laughed 
at it, but many of them said that 
“Insects” was an excellent term for 
them, these myriads of bicycle riders 
who pass in serried ranks through all 
the streets. Copenhagen is the one 
important city of Europe where the 
bicycle is still king of the roadways. 


Everyone rides a bike in Copenhagen. 
Father goes to work on it, the chil- 
dren ride to school, mother mounts 
her wheel to do the marketing. If 
there is no one with whom to leave 
the baby, she takes him along in a 
basket hung on the handle bars. The 
entire family goes off with lunch- 
baskets on Sunday. And beware of 
strolling by the waterside on alluring 
summer evenings. Young lovers 
pedaling past you are sometimes too 
absorbed in the age-old, ever-new 
mystery they read in one another’s 
eyes to bother about careless pedes- 
trians ! 

Copenhagen is comfortable and pic- 
turesque, sociable and cordial, even 
amid winter rains and snows, even in 
the long hours of winter darkness, 
the price the north pays for its won- 
derful summer nights. There is 
much that is pleasant to remember 
about the city, but longest of all, I 
think, lingers the memory of those 
summer “white nights” when it is 
never really dark, but just a brooding 
dusk between twelve and two, and 
otherwise, daylight . . . sunshine. .. . 
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Singing Cowboy 
HOSE who love the old West oi 
the cattle range and the cow 
| puncher will be delighted with Sing- 


ing Cowboy (Knopf). This book is a 


| collection of songs made by Margaret 


Larkin. It contains piano accompani- 
ments by Helen Black. 

In addition to such old favorites as 
“Jesse James,” “Bury Me Not on the 
Lone Prairie,” and “The Cow Boy’s 
Lament,’ Miss Larkin has gathered 
together a number of rarer songs that 
have never been printed before. Be- 
sides the songs of the older West, the 
book also includes songs of the fenced 
cattle range and even of the dude 
ranches. The book is a handsome vol- 
ume of two hundred and ten pages, 
illustrated with reproductions of old 
engravings. 


Explorers’ Reminiscences 
HIRTY-THREE of America’s 
most interesting travelers and 

explorers have contributed to Told at 
the Explorers’ Club (Boni). In this 


| book one finds stories by such men as 


Roy Chapman Andrews, Charles A. 
Lindbergh, Vilhjalmur Stefansson, 
Lewis R. Freeman, Felix Riesenberg, 
Sir Hubert Wilkins and Carveth 
Wells. Each of the contributors has 
written about one of the most exciting 
adventures in his career. 


Snakes of the World 


MERICA’S great authority on 

snakes, Raymond L. Ditmars, 
curator of mammals and reptiles at 
the New York Zodlogical Park, has 
recently published Snakes of the 
World (Macmillan). This is the first 
book of its kind to be presented to the 


general public and it is a result of 
thirty years of study in all parts of 
the world. It is written in a way 
which makes the subject as fascinating 
to the layman as it is to the special 
student. The text is supplemented by 
a large selection of unusual photo- 
graphs. 


Forty-Niners 
i te PREPARING = Forty-Niners 
(Little Brown), Archer Butler 
Hulbert had access to ninety of the 
original journals written by men who 


actually made the great trek across 
America in the middle of the last 
century. From these journals, and 


from his extensive research in Ameri- 
can history, Professor Hulbert has 
created one of the most vivid and 
authentic accounts of the great rush 
to California that we possess. He has 
told the story of the covered wagons 
without romantic exaggeration, yet he 
has written a book far more absorb- 
ing than any novel dealing with this 
famous episode in American history. 
The book is illustrated with nearly 
one hundred cartoons of forty-niners, 
eight maps of the overland trail, and 
many original drawings of cities and 
scenes made contemporaneously. 


Arabia Deserta 


EADERS who are unable to cope 
with the formidable, complete 
edition of Charles M. Doughty’s Ara- 


bia Deserta will be glad to know that ) 


the finest sections of that great travel 
book have been gathered together in 


a small volume called Passages from j; 


Arabia Deserta (Liveright). These 
selections were made by Edward 
Garnett. 
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PINEHURST, NORTH CAROLI 


A Homelike Modern Hotel offerin 
maximum of comfort, good 

and service. Near Golf Club with 
courses. Exceedingly moderate 1 


IRELAND 


STEWART & PARTNEF 


TRAVEL AGENTS, BELF 


43, WARING ST., 


Personal attention given to all tourist 
through our agency. We act for seve! 
tourist organisations and are open to 
others. Agencies solicited. Tours throu 
land our speciality. 


BENNETT'S 
Travel Bureau 


580 FIFTH AVE., NEW YO 
12 Offices thruout Europe 
Featuring Conducted and Indepe 
Trips to 
Scandinavian Countries 
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CHARLESTON, S. C. 
Right in the Center of the Historia 
of “Old Charleston” 
Convenient to Everything - Europ 
Free Auto Parking Sp: 
Popular Priced Meals or a la Cai 


Become acquainted 
places you intend to 
so increase your enjoy 


Foyles Can Supply the | 


he Greatest Story 
in the 


World Itself ! 


) O you know that weliveon 
LJ floating continents—that 
sreenland once rested on the 
Wquator? Are you familiar 
vith the extraordinary bird 
nd animal life on the earth 
nillions of years ago--with 
volution--with the astound- 
mg march of events during 
he 3,500,000,000 years of the 
arth’s life? All these things 
re clearly revealed by modern 
eologists and are told in a 
ascinating way by one of the 
ountry’s most brilliant scien- 
ists in 


'HE BIOGRAPHY OF 


By HENRY SMITH 
WILLIAMS 


lavishly Illustrated $5.00 


The Woman Who 
Checkmated 
Napoleon 


ie used kings 
as pawns in 
ler campaign 
igainst Napoleon, 
who feared her 
vith good reason 
An unusual biog- 


DE STAEL 


HIGH PRIESTESS 
OF LOVE 


By McNair Wilson 
Uustrated 


$4.00 


They brought Rome 
to Her Knees! 


blood-stirring 
account of the 
Huns who swept 
from the Great 
Wall of China to 
the ovarapets of 
Paris! <A fasci- 
nating story of an 
amazing people, 
; by the author of 
Cia “Attila, the 


Scourge of God.’ 


HE STORY OF 


| By MARCEL BRION 
lustrated $3.50 


(| HE drama of the 
/*+ French cathedrals, 
their building, their his- 
ory, and their towns, in 
ihe most informative and 


CATHEDRAL 
FRANCE 


3y SYDNEY A. CLARK 
lustrated $3.50 


THE... 
PAGEANT 


a 


ASE 


OF 


CIVILIZATION 


By ARTHUR G. BRODEUR 


Here is a thrilling and prodigious feat—the march of civilization through 
Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, Crete, Greece, Rome, etc., reconstructed from 
the findings of modern archeologists, so revitalized that the story is like a 
magnificent highway into the past. Dr. Brodeur’s authentic, dynamic picture 


is a masterpiece. 


Illustrated, $6.00 


He passed through 
adventures that no 
other white man 
has ever known. 


Condemned 
to a Lost World 


... to a land where a living tree is un- 
known and where bread is unfamiliar... 
among a handful of people descended from 
intrepid Arctic navigators marooned there, 
and still living under 16th century condi- 
tions . . . to the Pole of Cold where the 
mercury drops to 95° below zero... 
where a glass of water thrown into the air 
falls in the form of ringing crystals of ice. 
« . . One of the most memorable tales ever 
to come out of the Arctic. Illustrated, $3.00 


By VLADIMIR ZENZINOV and 
ISAAC DON LEVINE 


THE ROAD TO 
OBLIVION 


GALILEO 


SEARCHER OF THE HEAVENS 
By EMILE NAMER 


He developed the telescope... He re- 
vealed the secret of the heavens to a skep- 
tical world . . . He was thrown into prison 
by the Inquisition and threatened with the 
stake for teaching that the sun stood still. 
An enthralling biography of one of the 
titans of history. Illustrated, $3.75 


HARUN AL-RASHID 


CALIPH OF BAGDAD 
By GABRIEL AUDISIO 


The Arabian Nights were right. Harun 
al-Rashid was no saint but a gay caliph 
who loved women and song. But he was far 
more than this. He was, in reality, to the 
Moslem world what Charlemagne was to 
Christendom. A spirited bioeraphy by a dis- 
tinguished Orientalist. Illustrated, $3.50 


Gustavus Adolphus— 
THE LION OF THE NORTH 


By Lt.-Gen. Sir George MacMunn, D.S.O. 
A soldier’s picture of the magnificent Nor- 
dic leader, Gustavus Adolphus, master 
strategist, who humbled Russia, Poland and 
the Holy Roman Empire. Illustrated, $3.50 


AN AMERICAN 
FAMILY ABROAD 


By ROBERT GORDON ANDERSON 


How one family of five—children and 
adults—tried the experiment of a year in 
Paris, living as the French do, attending 
school, studying French, seeing the heart 
of France and enjoying the dreamed-of ex- 
perience of a residence abroad. Have you 
ever wished to do just this? If so, this 
book will point the way and prove, as well, 
a charming and intimate guide to Paris. 
$3.50 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO. 
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1. THE WISE VIRGINS 


All 


* Sue talked to me of Kant and God, 
And Keats and Samuel Hoffenstein, 
And she had often been abroad 
In Egypt and in Palestine; 
You never really would suspect 
The reaches of her intellect 


While Prue, poor girl, regaled her mind 
On scandals in the daily tabs, ‘ 
And all her travels were confined 
To subway cars and taxicabs; 
Ter intellect was not so hot, 
But, boy! that baby knew a lot! 


This and 84 others may be found in 
MANHATTANS 
BRONXES AND QUEENS 


By WILFRED J. FUNK 
Drawings by RussELt PatTERSON 


WHEN DANA WAS THE SUN 


By CHARLES J, ROSEBAULT 


Charles A. Dana was in intimate contact 
with Lincoln and Stanton during the Civil 
War, and was close to national affairs 
throughout the Reconstruction Period and 
later. Rosebault’s book is not only charged 
with the personality of Dana but is full of 
intimate portraits of other national figures, 
of pictures of New York life during the 
end of the 19th century and of the build- 
ing of a great newspaper. $3 


Mammy Lou’s Cook Book 
By BETTY BENTON PATERSON 


A famous Southern authority assembles 
the guaranteed recipes for a thousand mar- 
velous dishes. An invaluable book for the 
modern housewife. $2.50 


THE SPLENDOUR 
OF THE HEAVENS 


Edited by 

T. E. R. PHILLIPS, M.A., F.R.A.S, 

Secretary, Royal Astronomical Society 
A gorgeous “outline of astronomy,” pre- 
pared for the general reader by a group of 
leading British astronomers, with a veri- 
table galaxy of illustrations, many of which 
are the finest photographs of the sky ever 
made. 980 pages with more than 1,000 il- 
lustrations, Quarto. $8.50 


$2.00 


Modern Gulliver 
in a New Lilliput 
Five months among the 
extraordinary birds that 
walk like men on their 
island south of Cape of 
Good Hope. One of the 
year’s strangest books, 


77 Unbelievable 
Illustrations, 
300 
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YOUR CHILDREN 


will love 
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A Travel Book 


GERMANY 
By Anne Merriman Peck 


The first book since the war on the 
young people of Germany. Intensely 
readable, and illustrated with charm- 
ing drawings by the author, and also 
with photographs. ‘‘One ef the most 
worth-while of the new non-fiction 
books.”—Parents’ Magazine. $2.50 


The Story of a Continent 


SOUTH AMERICA’S 
STORY 
By Elsie Spicer Eells 


The first time the story of the south- 
ern continent has been told for young 
people, from the Inca legends to the 
republics of today. Decorations by 
Frank Peers. “Simply but graphically 
presented.”—New York Post. $4.00 


Two Picture Books 


SNAPPY, The Puppy Dog 


Helen Fuller Orton and 
Marie Louise Frantz 
A story-picture book about a little boy 
and his dog, Snappy. For boys and 
girls who can read a little and guess 


the pictures. “A book children will 
love.” —Jacksonville Courier. $1.50 


By Gertrude A. Kay 
A beautiful picture book, gorgeously 
illustrated by the author, which tells 
of three children who spent a happy 


summer with their two grandmothers 
in a New England town. $2.50 


A Real Indian Story 


FIVE LITTLE 
INDIANS 


By Rose Henderson 


A happy story of five little Indian 
children who lived in a sunny valley 
in California. Illustrated by James 
Reid. “A delightful book.””—Oregon 
Education Journal. 


$1.50 


A Book of 
Fairy Tales 


4S THE BOOK 
of 
DRAGONS 


Selected and Edited 
By O. Muiriel Fuller 


Glamorous stories from many nations, 
some grave and beautiful, others gay 
and happy, slyly jesting at the dragon 
legend. Beautifully illustrated in full 
color and black and white by Alex- 
ander Key. $2.50 


“One Grand Book for Boys!” 


PIGEON CITY 
By Leon F. Whitney 


The story of three boys and their 
“Pigeon City,” told in vivid narra- 
tive. Illustrated. ‘‘No better book on 
pigeons for boys and girls was ever 
written.” —Scientific Book Club. $2.00 


“Give me 
Lucky Strike 


“My throat is 
all important to me. No harsh 
irritants for yours truly. Give 
me LUCKY STRIKE every time. 
And pat yourself on the 
back for your new Cello- 
phane wrapper with that 
tab which makes the pack- 
age so easy to open.” 


Dorothy Mackall 


Dorothy Mackaill is the same fasci- 
nating, rollicking personality in real life 
as the parts she plays. Watch for Dorothy 
in her next First National Picture, 
“Safe in Hell.” There is never a dull 
moment in any of First National’s 
pictures starring that Mackaill girl. 
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